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FURTHER STEPS TOWARD EDUCA- 
TIONAL RECONSTRUCTION 
HE article by Dean Grayson N. 
Kefauver appearing in this issue 
of the School Review is a praiseworthy 
general discussion of the paramount 
problem of “achieving an enduring 
peace” after the war. It contains also 
suggestions of practicable procedures 
to be followed. In the September issue 
Professor Nelson B. Henry, secretary 
of the Editorial Committee of the 
School Review, summarized plans here 
and in England for post-war recon- 
struction, including proposals for edu- 
cation in the broader background of 
the economic and the social situations. 
In order to keep readers in touch with 
educational phases of plans for re- 
construction, a report on two further 
developments along educational lines 
having important relationships to 
each other is desirable. 

One of these is the Liaison Com- 
mittee for International Education, of 
which Dean Kefauver is chairman. 
This committee is composed of repre- 
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sentatives of thirty-two organizations, 
all national in scope. The list of 
organizations is too long to be repro- 
duced completely here, but their char- 
acter may be indicated by illustration: 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, American Federation of Teach- 
ers, Association of American Colleges, 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals of the National Education 
Association, Institute of International 
Education, National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, National 
Catholic Educational Association, Na- 
tional Education Association, and the 
Progressive Education Association. 
Little imagination is required to sense 
the possibilities in continuous collab- 
oration of such organizations on the 
problems of post-war educational re- 
construction. Something of the prom- 
ise the Liaison Committee holds is 
suggested by the fact that it has al- 
ready indorsed the proposals made by 
the International Education Assem- 
bly, which is the second line of de- 
velopment here to be noted. Dean 
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Kefauver touches on this Assembly in 
the last two paragraphs of his paper. 
The International Education As- 
sembly held a conference at Harpers 
Ferry on September 14-17, 1943. The 
participants numbered sixty-two, of 
whom almost half were from countries 
other than the United States. Among 
these countries are: Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, China, France, Great Britain, 
Greece, Iceland, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia. The 
report of the conference states that 
the designation of the country in no 
case indicates that an individual 
served as an official representative of 
his country but, rather, that each per- 
son “spoke only for himself in his own 
rights as an educator.” The con- 
ference was presided over by Dean 
Kefauver, who, as stated above, is 
also chairman of the Liaison Com- 
mittee. 
In his “Foreword” to the report of 
the “proposals” agreed upon at this 
‘first conference of the International 
Education Assembly, Dean Kefauver 
recounts the events that led up to the 
conference and makes particular refer- 
ence to the action taken at the May 
meeting of the Liaison Committee “‘to 
invite an educator now in the United 
States from each of the United Nations 
to join with the Liaison Committee in 
forming an International Education 
Assembly.” He refers to the four main 
sections of the report, which present 
proposals for the formation of an 
International Organization for Edu- 
cation and Cultural Development, the 
rebuilding of the educational and cul- 


tural facilities and servic_s in the dev- 
astated United Nations, the re- 
construction of education in the Axis 
countries, and education for world 
citizenship. The proposals in these 
sections were unanimously adopted by 
the Assembly. The following para- 
graphs aim to describe these proposals. 


Organiz- The proposals urge that 
ing inter- adequate recognition of 
nationally _ problems bearing on in- 
ternational relations and 
facilitation of the evolvement of an 
adequate program of educational and 
cultural development require an In- 
ternational Organization for Educa- 
tion and Cultural Development. It is 
not assumed that such an organization 
would control the program of edu- 
cation or cultural development in any 
country but rather that, if any 
country should develop a program 
which threatens the peace of the 
world, the authorities of the inter- 
national organization would inform 
the government of the offending coun- 
try in an effort to secure elimination of 
the objectionable practices. Continu- 
ation of the practices would be fol- 
lowed by full publicity, and continu- 
ance after publicity would call for re- 
ferring the matter to the international 
political organization for action. 

The report urges establishment 
“without delay” of an International 
Commission for Education and Cul- 
tural Development rather than post- 
ponement of action on pressing mat- 
ters until a permanent international 
organization can be effected. 
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The permanent International Or- 
ganization for Education and Cultural 
Development which is proposed would 
provide for co-operative participation 
by the representatives of the govern- 
ment and of the cultural interests of 
each of the countries accepting mem- 
bership. The suggestion is that there 
be five delegates from each country, 
with selection of representatives from 
different educational levels and cul- 
tural groups. This representation 
should be so selected as to “include 
a substantial number of persons who 
would not function in the conference 
as government officials.” Equal repre- 
sentation and participation for all 
countries is recommended except for 
financial contribution, which should 
vary with the extent of economic re- 
sources. The general plan of organiza- 
tion suggested includes an assembly 
composed of all delegates, regional 
assemblies, national committees, a 
governing board, a director, an inter- 
national secretariat, and technical 
commissions. To provide for action 
within the different countries, the pro- 
posals include a “national commis- 
sion....composed of the national 
minister or commissioner of education, 
the delegates to the International 
Organization for Education and Cul- 
tural Development, representatives 
of educational and cultural associ- 
ations, and one or more representa- 
tives each from the fields of agri- 
culture, management, labor, science 
and technology, social science, public 
health, public welfare, and religion.” 
The proposal warns against bringing 
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the educational and cultural agency 
under direct control of the over-all 
political body of a country. 

The proposal includes a list of 
activities of the International Organi- 
zation for Education and Cultural De- 
velopment “which now appear de- 
sirable’: 


1. Encourage the adoption of treaties, 
postal agreements, tariff regulations and 
travel arrangements which will facilitate the 
international interchange of ideas, cultural 
and scientific materials, and also of students, 
teachers, and representatives of all fields of 
science and culture. 

2. Provide leadership in securing em- 
phasis on problems and materials which re- 
late to (a) the life and culture of different 
countries; (b) interdependence of nations 
and citizenship in the world community; (c) 
problems of post-war adjustment and recon- 
struction; and (d) democratic theory and 
practice. 

3. Conduct surveys and researches con- 
cerning educational and cultural activities 
and problems in the different countries and 
disseminate information through publication 
and conferences. 

4. Co-operate with the government of the 
war-devastated countries in the rebuilding 
of their educational and cultural programs 
at the close of the war. 

5. Assist the new governments of the Axis 
countries in the reconstruction of their edu- 
cational and cultural program in harmony 
with the goals of peace. 

6. Assist countries that request help in 
the development of their educational and 
cultural activities and institutions. 

7. Encourage the exchange of students 
and teachers between countries. 

8. Develop curricula, teaching materials 
and techniques that might be useful in the 
different countries in the study of problems 
of common concern in the school systems of 
the different countries. 
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9. Define desirable minimum standards 
of education and make recommendations to 
member-nations. 

10. Identify and encourage the elimina- 
tion of educational and cultural activities 
that threaten the peaceful relations among 
nations. 

11. Provide leadership in defining the 
types of educational, social, and cultural 
activity most desirable for democratic 
societies in the world of modern technology. 

12. Support the free exchange of ideas 
among countries through the schools, li- 
braries, the press, publications, the radio, 
the motion picture, and international con- 
ferences. 

13. Encourage the establishment of inter- 
national institutions for the training of edu- 
cational and cultural leaders. 

14. Encourage the provision of equal 
opportunity for educational and cultural de- 
velopment of all people. 

15. Aid in the formation and effective 
operation of private international societies in 
the fields of education, science, and the 
humanities. 

16. Assist all nations insofar as feasible 
in the elimination of illiteracy. 


Rebuilding 
in United 
Nations 


The second section of the 
proposals of the Inter- 
national Education As- 
sembly has the following 
to say concerning the rebuilding of ed- 
ucational programs in the war-devas- 
tated United Nations: 


In the countries most devastated by war 
the normal social processes have been so 
completely destroyed that there are im- 
mediate needs that require special and ur- 
gent consideration. During the period im- 
mediately following the war, there is great 
danger of chaos and further demoralization. 
The educational program has been subjected 
to an especially violent attack by the Axis 
forces. Many teachers have been executed, 
put into concentration camps, or driven into 
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forced labor. Books and equipment have 
been destroyed or stolen. Buildings have 
been destroyed. When schools are opened, 
there will be a shortage of buildings, equip- 
ment, supplies, books, and teachers. Without 
help, local administrators will be unable to 
secure the requisites for effective operation 
of the educational program. 

The conditions at the close of the war will 
make desirable prompt re-establishment of 
the educational service. Orderly family and 
community life will be facilitated by placing 
the children and youth under instruction. 
The privations of war will have taken a ter- 
rible toll in health and personality develop- 
ment. The sooner the conditions of life can 
be made favorable to normal growth, the 
less the permanent injury. The needs of 
children can be systematically observed by 
teachers. Food can advantageously be dis- 
tributed through the schools. Adults will 
need information concerning the conditions 
and problems in their communities and in 
their country. Programs of adult education 
can meet this need. Efforts to operate gov- 
ernments democratically after the war will 
make such adult-education activities es- 
pecially important. 

The first step in rebuilding the education 
program will be the survey of needs and the 
formulation of plans by the political and 
educational authorities of each of the liber- 
ated countries. This can only be done by 
the national and local authorities. Out- 
siders can help, but they cannot do the 
job. The many expressions of interest in- 
dicate that the educators of the United 
Nations stand ready to assist in whatever 
way possible. The initiative can best be 
taken by the educational authorities in each 
country. 

To assist in the co-ordination of efforts in 
the reconstruction of education after the 
war, it is proposed that there be set up a 
commission on educational reconstruction 
for the United Nations. Such a commission 
would receive reports and requests of assist- 
ance from the. educational administrators of 
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the liberated countries, indicating the ex- 
tent of destruction, the extent of need, what 
they themselves can do, and the nature of the 
help they desire from the United Nations. 
We regard this as an imperative need and 
strongly urge prompt action by appropriate 
government authorities. 

The authorities of each of the war-dev- 
astated countries will, of course, feel fully 
independent in the determination of the 
nature of the educational program to be de- 
veloped in their respective countries after the 
war. That is, the granting of aid by members 
of the United Nations will not carry with it 
the right to determine the educational policy 
of the country receiving the aid. 

While the nature of the aid will in each 
case be determined by the authorities of the 
country receiving the aid, the information 
now available indicates certain possibilities 
for assistance. - Among these possibilities are 
the following: helping to rebuild school 
plants, furnishing equipment for schools, 
printing textbooks, or providing equipment 
for printing, furnishing aids for auditory and 
visual education, assisting in the training of 
teachers, and furnishing educational con- 
sultants as requested. 


Rebuilding 
in the Axis 
countries 


After outlining the un- 
desirable features of the 
educational systems of 
the Axis countries, the 
proposals develop the “steps” to be 
taken in educational reconstruction 
there. The “first step” assumes that 
each Axis country will be administered 
by military and civilian authorities of 
the United Nations from the termina- 
tion of hostilities until a national 
government has been established and 
recognized but that the authorities 
will attempt to secure co-operation of 
local people “who are in sympathy 
with their general objectives.” The 
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International Education Assembly rec- 
ommends that in these early stages 
the country’s psychological warfare 
and Axis propaganda be terminated, 
that the people be informed about 
recent events and the United Na- 
tions’ purposes and plans for achiev- 
ing world security, that advantage be 
taken of the use of schools as relief 
agencies to build the confidence 
of the community in the schools, 
that local committees be set up to aid 
in eliminating anti-democratic and in 
recruiting trustworthy teachers, and 
that undesirable youth organizations 
be replaced by those committed to the 
democratic way of life. 

Later steps should be planned and 
operated by the educational authori- 
ties of the country with the approval 
of the United Nations’ representa- 
tives. This step should be accompa- 
nied by a suitable program of teacher 
education, the introduction of de- 
sirably orientated teaching materials, 
and the establishment of a system of 
youth and adult education that will 
“promote widespread citizen partici- 
pation in the study and solution of 
community, national, and interna- 
tional problems.” The report recom- 
mends that the military and civilian 
administrators make use of “the ad- 
visory services of professional educa- 
tors, which will be available through 
the permanent International Organi- 
zation for Education and Cultural De- 
velopment, or a temporary commis- 
sion with similar functions, or through 
a committee of United Nations’ edu- 
cators created for this purpose.” 
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In describing the “final step in re- 
construction,” the report says: 


It is assumed that at the appropriate time 
each Axis nation will be assisted in estab- 
lishing a national regime acceptable to its 
people and to the United Nations 

At the earliest possible moment, the new 
educational administration in the Axis 
countries should be brought into full partici- 
pation in international educational organi- 
zations. 


The fourth section of the 
proposals opens with two 
definitions of ‘world 
citizenship,” one of 


Educating 
for world 
citizenship 


which signifies “a general attitude of 
good will and international under- 
standing” and the other “the political 
affiliation between an individual and a 
world government.” The report ap- 


plies the term in the former, or “more 
generalized,” sense, although it ex- 
presses the hope and belief that “the 
time may soon come when scientific 
and cultural developments will lead to 
the creation of a real world federation, 
within which both a loyal and devoted 
national citizenship and world citizen- 
ship in the more precise sense exist at 
one and the same time for the same 
individual.” The federal systems of 
the United States and of the Soviet 
Union and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations are cited as illustrations of 
the possibility of citizenship at more 
than one level. 


Education for world citizenship includes 
the development of understandings, ideals, 
and abilities. The fully effective world 
citizen will understand the main char- 
acteristics of the world in which he lives. 
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With such understanding, the need for world 
co-operation will scarcely require further 
demonstration. He will behave in a manner 
which recognizes the dignity, equality, and 
brotherhood of man. He will exercise his 
responsibility as a citizen of the world. In 
short, he will appreciate deeply the value of 
world co-operation. His abilities will in- 
clude the command of some means of com- 
munication through language with other 
peoples of the world. He will have the desire 
and ability to use his full intelligence in 
attempting to solve world problems. 

In order to achieve the above objectives, 
it is recommended that educators in all the 
United Nations arrange for effective inter- 
national co-operation in: 

1. Examining the curriculum to deter- 
mine how the development of world citizen- 
ship may permeate the teaching of all sub- 
jects, and eliminating the content and ma- 
terials which foster intolerance, prejudice, 
and war among the peoples of the world. 

2. Providing for the broadest study and 
teaching of humanities (philosophy, ethics, 
history, literature, and the arts) as a means 
of developing human relationships and inter- 
national understanding and of stabilizing 
basic values. 

3. Developing an understanding of the 
effects of the physical environment on cul- 
ture, of the effects of culture on human per- 
sonality, the distribution of world resources 
and population, the lanes of world trans- 
portation and communication, and the grow- 
ing interdependence of the modern world. 

4. Providing for the careful study of 
modern technology and economy upon which 
world interdependence rests and adequate 
standards of living for all depend. 

5. Studying the development of culture 
to show the growing unity of the world and 
man’s long struggle for peace and security. 

6. Studying the great religious teachings 
and faiths of the world to show man’s com- 
mon aspirations and spiritual ideals and to 
help develop a personal philosophy of living. 

7. Teaching the scientific method of solv- 
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ing problems and developing the spirit of 
science which contributes to human better- 
ment to: the degree that is free from narrow 
nationalistic and closed cultural relations. 

8. Preparing instructional materials to 
support the proposed changes in content. In 
certain areas, common reference materials 
used throughout the world are desirable. 

9. Providing for a wider use of the news- 
paper, periodical, pamphlet, radio, motion 
picture, library, art galleries, museums, etc., 
on all levels of instruction: child, youth, and 
adult. Radio programs for world transmis- 
sion, and motion pictures and newspapers for 
world distribution are desirable. 

10. Selecting an international language 
and encouraging the teaching of it wherever 
feasible in elementary and secondary schools 
in order to foster world intercommunication 
and understanding. This language can be 
employed in certain reading materials, radio 
programs, periodicals, and motion pictures 
in order to insure its continual use. More 
effective methods of language instruction 
should be used, and the study of languages 
generally encouraged. 

11. Developing and using methods of in- 
struction which will facilitate effectiveness 
in world citizenship, such as international 
correspondence among students. 

12. Providing for a very substantial in- 
crease in the international interchange of 
students and teachers, planned and man- 
aged so as to obtain the maximum value 
from such experiences. 

13. Providing international institutes and 
increasing the number of centers of learning 
where teachers from different nations can 
study world problems and cultures under 
competent instructors. 

14. Providing a translation service for old 
and new materials for educational use in 
various countries. 

The above measures constitute an ambi- 
tious program that will require devoted 
efforts over a long period of time by schools 
and all mind- and character-forming agen- 
cies, service organizations, etc. Not every 
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part of the program will need to be de- 
veloped simultaneously. Progress can be 
made on various points as opportunity offers. 
Our greatest danger, however, is not that 
we shall overestimate the present influence 
of education but that we shall make too timid 
and mean an estimate of its potential power 
for developing a peaceful world 

Sincere and well-informed patriots of the 
nations of the world now recognize that the 
security of national groups, their right to self- 
government, the enrichment of their own 
cultures, and adequate standards of living 
can be realized only through international 
co-operation and organization powerful 
enough to maintain world peace and facili- 
tate world-wide economic co-operation. 
World citizenship does not mean either the 
sacrifice of national culture or national 
citizenship or the subordination of one 
cultural or ethnic group to another. In fact, 
good national citizenship and good world 
citizenship will reinforce each other once all 
nations give up the ideas of foreign conquest 
and racial superiority. The qualities of char- 
acter most desirable in the relations of home, 
neighborhood, community, and nation are 
those which are most needed in world 
relations. Education for world citizenship 
should begin with the wholesome de- 
velopment of the child in the personal-social 
relations of his immediate environment and 
concurrently extend his understanding of, 
and his responsibilities and effectiveness in, 
a broader environment which comprehends 
the peoples and places in an interdependent 
world. 


The proposals of this entirely vol- 
untary and unofficial organization 
open an inspiring prospect of post- 
war reconstruction of the agencies of 
education and culture throughout the 
world. Voluntary and unofficial or- 
ganizations can accomplish a great 
deal toward the development of that 
international understanding which is 
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the ultimate basis of peace and secu- 
rity. They can accomplish much more 
if they are permitted to work in co- 
operation with official organizations 
which are themselves committed to 
comparable proposals and plans. It is 
earnestly to be hoped that the United 
Nations organization will include edu- 
cation as an essential sector of re- 
construction in occupied, allied, and 
Axis countries and, in this process of 
reconstruction, will solicit the co- 
operation of the unofficial educational 
and cultural leadership of the nations 
represented, organized along some 
such lines as those represented in the 
proposed International Organization 
for Education and Cultural Develop- 
ment. 


LEGAL ASSAULT ON THE JUNIOR 
COLLEGE IN CHICAGO 


a more than a decade ago 
certain complaining taxpayers 
in Chicago, presumptuously self-styled 
a “Citizens’ Committee,” exercised 
pressure on the Board of Education 
and all but disemboweled the school 
system. Among the commendable de- 
velopments of the system wiped out 
at that time was the city’s one junior 
college. Remonstrance was so great, 
especially during a period of low em- 
ployment and serious depression, that 
after the lapse of a single year the 
junior college was re-established. The 
new institution was better than the 
one displaced because it provided a 
program which, through the intro- 
duction of general and occupational 


offerings, served the needs of a larger 
proportion of youth and because three 
branches were set up, so distributed in 
the city as to reach that many main 
areas of population. 

Attack on the junior college has re- 
cently been renewed. The current 
assault originated in the same sinister 
sources of opposition to an adequate 
program of public education as struck 
at the system in 1933. This attack, in 
view of the low ebb of enrolments 
owing to universal military service and 
plentiful opportunities for employ- 
ment, catches the junior college when 
it is most defenseless, with the im- 
portant difference that the Board of 
Education is not now acquiescing in 
but is opposing the action. In this in- 
stance the effort has been to knock out 
the junior college in the courts on a 
technicality. Local newspapers have 
taken sides in the controversy. For 
example, the Daily News has lent edi- 
torial support to the attack, pre- 
sumably because this course is con- 
sistent with its opposition to every- 
thing connected with the Kelly ad- 
ministration. The Sun has been on 
the side of the junior college. 

The case, which is in the nature of a 
tax suit, has been heard in the Cook 
County Court by Judge Edmund K. 
Jarecki. The plaintiff contended that 
the Board of Education is maintaining 
three junior colleges although the law 
authorizes the maintenance of a junior 
college. The testimony for the Board 
stressed facts to prove that Herzl, 
Wilson, and Wright Junior Colleges 
are, in fact, branches of a single in- 
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stitution. This testimony indicated 
that the head, or “president,” of this 
single institution is the city superin- 
tendent of schools, that the deans are 
directly responsible to him, that poli- 
cies for the three branches are worked 
out by the deans operating as a group, 
that there is a single curriculum in the 
three branches, and that a unified 
examination service is maintained for 
them. Also, this testimony tended to 
support the fundamental contention 
that the junior college is part of a com- 
plete program of secondary educa- 
tion. Judge Jarecki has found in favor 
of the defense. The conjecture is war- 
ranted that the losers will appeal the 
case and that, therefore, we must 
await the final word of the State 
Supreme Court. 

Stripped of all technicalities, the 
attack looks like continuation of the 
age-old opposition to expansion of 
opportunities for free public educa- 
tion—opposition to affording oppor- 
tunities of education, to youth who 
cannot otherwise have them at 
the level represented, by taxpayers 
wealthy enough to send their own 
children to colleges and universities 
elsewhere. It is a sort of Kalamazoo 
case of the junior college. Success of 
the attack would be the more to be de- 
plored because Chicago can well sup- 
port a comprehensive program of edu- 
cation at all levels. 

This is not the first instance in 
which the right of a school board to 
establish and maintain a junior col- 
lege has been contested in the courts. 
As long ago as 1930 the School Review 
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reported the case of Zimmerman v. 
Board of Education of Buncombe 
County (154 S.E. 397), in which the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina re- 
versed the decision of a lower court 
that had adjudged the defendants per- 
petually enjoined from maintaining 
and operating a junior college and pay- 
ing the expense out of the public-school 
fund of the city as a local tax school 
district. It is to be hoped that the 
courts in Illinois will render a similar 
decision and clinch the right of local 
boards to make this logical extension 
of free public education. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MOMENTOUS 
RECOMMENDATION 


ATE in October, 1943, persons con- 
U cerned over the welfare of our 
youth, and over our society as a whole 
as affected by the welfare of youth, 
were greatly heartened by President 
Roosevelt’s message to the Congress, 
recommending post-war educational 
opportunities for men and women in 
the armed forces. Newspapers and 
newscasters made much of the recom- 
mendation, and comment was almost 
exclusively favorable. However, few 
newspapers and no radio stations 
quoted the entire message, and it is, 
after all, so important a document 
that many readers will wish to have 
access to the complete text. 

On November 13, 1942, on signing the 
bill calling for the induction by Selective 
Service of young men eighteen and nineteen 
years old, I appointed a committee of edu- 


cators, under the auspices of the War and 
Navy Departments, to study the problem of 
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education of our servicemen and women 
after the war. The objective was to enable 
those young people, whose education had 
been interrupted, to resume their schooling 
and to provide an opportunity for the edu- 
cation and technical training of other young 
men and women of ability after their dis- 
charge from the armed services. 

This committee has sent me a preliminary 
report which I am herewith transmifting to 
the Congress for its consideration, and, I 
hope, for its early action. 

We, at home, owe a special and continuing 
obligation to these men and women in the 
armed services. 

During the war we have seen to it that 
they have received the best training and 
equipment, the best food, shelter, and medi- 
cal attention, the best protection and care 
which planning, ingenuity, physical re- 
sources, and money could furnish in time 
of war. But after the war shall have been 
won, the best way that we can repay a 
portion of that debt is to see to it, by planning 
and by action now, that those men and 
women are demobilized into an economy 
which is sound and prosperous, with a mini- 
mum of unemployment and dislocation; and 
that, with the assistance ‘of Government, 
they are given the opportunity to find a job 
for which they are fitted and trained, in a 
field which offers some reasonable assurance 
of well-being and continuous employment. 

For many, what they desire most in the 
way of employment will require special 
training and further education. As a part of 
a general program for the benefit of the mem- 
bers of our armed services, I believe that the 
nation is morally obligated to provide this 
training and education and the necessary 
financial assistance by which they can be 
secured. It is an obligation which should be 
recognized now; and legislation to that end 
should be enacted as soon as possible. 

This is a good time not merely to be 
thinking about the subject but actually to do 
something about it. Nothing will be more 
conducive to the maintenance of high morale 
in our troops than the knowledge that steps 
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are being taken now to give them education 
and technical training when the fighting is 
over. 

Every day that the war continues inter- 
rupts the schooling and training of more 
men and women and deprives them of the 
education and skills which they would other- 
wise acquire for use in later life. Not only 
the individual welfare of our troops but the 
welfare of the nation itself requires that we 
reverse this trend just as quickly as possible 
after the war. 

Vocational and educational opportunities 
for veterans should be of the widest range. 
There will be those of limited education who 
now appreciate, perhaps for the first time, 
the importance of general education and who 
would welcome a year in school or college. 
There will be those who desire to learn a 
remunerative trade or to fit themselves more 
adequately for specialized work in agri- 
culture or commerce. There will be others 
who want professional courses to prepare 
them for their lifework. 

Lack of money should not prevent any 
veteran of this war from equipping himself 
for the most useful employment for which 
his aptitudes and willingness qualify him. 
The money invested in this training and 
schooling program will reap rich dividends 
in higher productivity, more intelligent 
leadership, and greater human happiness. 

We must replenish our supply of persons 
qualified to discharge the heavy responsi- 
bilities of the post-war world. We have 
taught our youth how to wage war; we must 
also teach them how to live useful and happy 
lives in freedom, justice, and decency. 

Specifically, I agree with the recom- 
mendations made by the committee in this 
regard as follows: 

1. The federal government should make 
it financially feasible for every man and 
woman who has served honorably for a 
minimum period in the armed forces since 
September 16, 1940, to spend a period up to 
one calendar year in a school, a college, a 
technical institution, or in actual training in 
industry, so that he can further his edu- 
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cation, learn a trade, or acquire the necessary 
knowledge and skill for farming, commerce, 
manufacturing, or other pursuits. 

2. In addition, the federal government 
should make it financially possible for a 
limited number of ex-servicemen and 
women selected for their special aptitudes to 
carry on their general, technical, or pro- 
fessional education for a further period of 
one, two, or three years. 

This assistance from Government should 
include not only cost of instruction but a 
certain amount of money for maintenance. 

One incidental benefit of permitting dis- 
charged veterans to put in a year or more of 
schooling or training would be to simplify 
and cushion the return to civilian employ- 
ment of service personnel. And I might call 
to your attention the fact that it costs less 
per year to keep a man at school or college 
or training on the job than to maintain him 
on active military duty for a year. 

While the federal government should pro- 
vide the necessary funds and should have the 
responsibility of seeing that they are spent 
providently and under generally accepted 
standards, the control of the educational 
processes and the certification of trainees and 
students should reside in the states and 
localities. 

I am sure that the Congress will agree 
with me that the report of this committee 
constitutes a helpful and constructive point 
of departure in the working-out of a practical 
program for the meeting of this situation. 
Various recommendations are contained in 
the report concerning the administration of 
the plan. While there may be differences as 
to some of the details, I am confident that the 
Congress will find merit in the general ob- 
jectives. 

So far as disabled soldiers are concerned, 
the Congress is aware that, pursuant to 
existing statutes, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is prepared to conduct a program of re- 
habilitation for veterans with service-con- 
nected disability. The program is designed 
to provide for the special needs of war-dis- 
abled veterans, and to furnish educational 
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and training opportunities to help them take 
their places in civilian life. The program has 
already been initiated and will be expanded 
as the war proceeds. The new program of the 
Federal Security Agency will make provi- 
sions for veterans whose disabilities are not 
service-connected. 

The Army and the Navy require a large 
number of workers skilled and experienced in 
various occupations and professions. Men 
who are filling these posts are acquiring 
valuable training and experience. A man 
who has become a mechanical draftsman, a 
cartographer, a meteorologist, a cook, or a 
baker may succeed in finding a similar post 
in civilian life. In a great many other occu- 
pations, such as those dealing with tank or 
tractor maintenance and repair, or with radio 
operation and maintenance, men are acquir- 
ing basic skill and experience which will 
provide a solid foundation for learning a re- 
lated civilian occupation. 

In addition, the United States Armed 
Forces Institute, which is a joint operation of 
the Army and Navy, offers men and women 
in the armed services a chance to enrol in 
courses usually offered by colleges, high 
schools, technical and occupational schools, 
in which they can study in their off-duty 
time. The Institute prepares self-teaching 
textbooks which enable them to learn a sub- 
ject entirely on their own initiative; or, if 
they prefer, they may join any one of hun- 
dreds of classes which have been or are being 
established in Army camps and posts and in 
Navy installations, and in Army and Navy 
hospitals, here in the United States and in 
places all over the world. Or, if they wish, 
they can study by the correspondence 
method with the Institute or with one of its 
overseas branches the same as any student 
in a correspondence school. 

Opportunities for vocational training and 
for systematic schooling within the armed 
services will be expanded and reoriented 
during periods of demobilization and up to 
the moment of discharge. 

Therefore, if the Congress adopts the 
general objective outlined herein, our men 
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and women in the armed forces will be 
afforded opportunities for continuance of 
their education and vocational training— 
first, during the war; second, during the de- 
mobilization period; and, third, for a year or 
more after their separation from the service. 

While the successful conclusion of this 
great war is by no means within our sight, 
yet it may well be said that the time to pre- 
pare for peace is at the height of war. 


House of Representatives Docu- 
ment 344, entitled Post-war Education- 
al Opportunities for Service Personnel, 
contains both the message just quoted 
and the ‘Preliminary Report of the 
Armed Forces Committee” which had 
been submitted to the President in 
July, 1943. This report is significant 
on its own account, as it contains, be- 
sides the names of committee mem- 
bers, a more extensive presentation of 
the considerations in support of the 
proposed program and the details of 
the recommended plan of administra- 
tion. These details might well be re- 
viewed here if space permitted. It will 
be a relief to those who are fearful of 
federal control of education to learn 
that the committee urges “that in the 
post-war processes of education for 
ex-servicemen the traditional state 
and local control of education should 
be fully respected, and that the federal 
government should not inject itself 
into these processes beyond the degree 
necessary to assure that the funds it 
may make available are providently 
spent.” This point is touched on in the 
President’s message, as is also another 
point of great significance in the re- 
port, namely, the lower cost to the 
government of paying for the educa- 
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tion as compared with the cost of 
maintaining an enlisted man on ac- 
tive duty. The committee estimates 
these two costs at nine hundred dol- 
lars and fifteen hundred dollars a year, 
respectively. 

It seems worthy of remark that the 
recommendations of the President and 
the committee are in full harmony 
with those of a more comprehensive 
report to the President on behalf of 
the National Resources Planning 
Board of the Conference on Post-war 
Readjustment of Civilian and Mili- 
tary Personnel, a conference author- 
ized by President Roosevelt in July, 
1942. The report of the conference 
was made available in the early sum- 
mer of 1943. The chairman of this 
conference was Professor Floyd W. 
Reeves, of the University of Chicago. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 
HicH SCHOOLS 


HE practices or publications noted 

in this feature of the School Re- 
view for the month concern a work- 
experience survey, a wartime project, 
an annual report, a curriculum bro- 
chure, and the report of a city-wide 
curriculum project. The school situ- 
ations represented are found in four 
widely scattered states. 


In the Appleton (Wis- 
consin) High School, of 
which Herbert H. Helble 
is principal, a work-ex- 
perience survey was made during the 
first semester of the current school 


A survey 
of work 
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year. Results are reported in two 
parts, one relating to the pupils ex- 
cused for work during school hours and 
the other to pupils working outside of 
school hours. The total number in the 
school-hour group is 157, which is 
about 13 per cent of the enrolment. 
The percentage in 1942 was about 8. 
Of the total number, 106 receive regu- 
lar pay, ranging from twenty to sixty 
cents an hour. The weekly number of 
hours of work range from six to forty, 
with an average of twenty-four per 
pupil. An even five hundred pupils, 
about 55 per cent of the enrolment, 
work outside of school hours. The 
average number of hours per week is 
eighteen, and the pay runs from five 
to seventy-five cents per hour. Lists of 
employments are reported, and the 
usual wide variety is apparent. Princi- 
pal Helble reports that in many in- 
stances there is a heavy drain on the 
pupil’s time, which is a menace to the 
pupil’s work. Strong pressure is some- 
times applied by the home to have the 
school work eased up. 


A wartime The November number 
project of Educational Leader- 

ship repeats a brief ac- 
count of a war-service project con- 
ducted in an unnamed high school in 
Los Angeles. Following is the account. 


The pupils decorated and furnished a 
recreation room at Lockheed Aircraft Corpo- 
ration which is being used by soldiers taking 
intensive ground-crew training. A total of 
$102 was raised to pay for reconditioning 
donated furniture, rugs, and accessories. 

The art classes directed the work of es- 
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tablishing the room, constructing a miniature 
of the room to aid in plann‘ng the project, 
and conducted the drive for donations of 
furnishings. The class also made desk 
blotters, writing cases filled with stationery, 
albums, wastebaskets, and lamp shades. The 
shop classes refinished and re-upholstered 
furniture, re-wired lamps, and repaired 
radios. The home management classes 
shopped for material and made curtains, 
drapes, and pillows. The room was opened to 
the soldiers with a Christmas party given by 
the student body of the high school. 


Illustrated 
annual 
report 


The School Review some 
time ago noted a previ- 
ous Annual Report issued 
by the Sewanhaka High 
School of Floral Park, New York, of 
which A. T. Stanforth is supervising 
principal. The report for 1943 is now 
at hand. As in the case of the previous 
report, this one is profusely illus- 
trated. Under the heading “Educa- 
tion for Victory,” the report describes 
wartime adjustments in various sub- 
jects of study and in other portions of 
the school’s program. Other features 
of the school described in textual 
matter are “Our Streamlined Lunch- 
room,” “Adult Education,” ‘Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Committees,” “Com- 
munity Music,”  ‘“Pre-induction 
School,” “The War Committee,” and 
“Financing the School.” 


Curriculum The Wells High School 
brochure of Chicago, of which 

Paul R. Pierce is princi- 
pal, has issued its fifth brochure on 
the curriculum of the school. As is 
suggested by the title, Present Con- 
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flict and Future Peace, this brochure 
depicts and describes curriculum ex- 
periences of the school which prepare 
for the war and the peace. Legends 
indicative of the textual content and 
suggestive of the subject matter of the 
reproduced photographs are: “We 
are aware of war,” “We prepare for 
military service,” “We help the war 
effort,” “We buy bonds and bring 
gifts,” “We train for physical fit- 
ness,” “We prepare for industry,” 
“We try to keep well informed,” “We 
plan democratic enterprises,” ‘We 
also learn the arts of peace,” “We en- 
joy new experiences,” and “We cher- 
ish our America.” 

Miss Marian Lovrien, chairman of 
the English Department, was respon- 
sible for organizing and writing the 
main content, while Miss Schnake, 
sponsor of the Correlator (the school’s 
annual, from which the brochure is 
reprinted), arranged the business de- 
tails. Previous brochures were called 
Now It Can Be Told, Seven Pillars of 
Experience, Wells Educates for Defense, 
and Shaping High School to Youth. 
The practice in Wells High School of 
including in its yearbook a section 
that plays up something of substantial 
educational significance is deserving 
of a word of commendation, as it is in 
refreshing contrast to the common 
practice of devoting school annuals 
almost exclusively to pupil personalia 
and other matters hardly more than 
trivia. The pictorial and otherwise at- 
tractive makeup of this section of the 
yearbook should appeal to both pupils 
and parents. 
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From the San Francisco 
Unified School District 
comes a_ publication 
called Curriculum Foun- 
dations for the San Francisco Secondary 
Schools. With a foreword by Albert D. 
Graves, deputy superintendent in 
charge of secondary schools and chair- 
man of the Central Curriculum Com- 
mittee, the book extends through 
about a hundred pages and presents 
reports prepared by numerous com- 
mittees drawn from secondary-school 
staffs in the city. The names of the 
committees are suggestive of the con- 
cerns of the whole project: ‘“Curricu- 
lum Revision Movement,” “Changing 
Local and National Conditions,” “The 
Learning Process,” “Basic Growth 
Needs of Secondary-School Youth,” 
“Special Interests and Leisure Activi- 
ties,” “Preparation of Youth for 
Work,” “Work Experience,” and “Ac- 
cumulative Evaluation.” The content 
of the report is distributed to three 
parts, namely, “An Outline for Cur- 
riculum Construction in the San Fran- 
cisco Secondary Schools,” ‘“The Eval- 
uation of Teaching and Its Relation to 
the Curriculum,” and “General Cur- 
riculum Pattern for the Secondary 
Schools,” the last named being a chart 
analysis of ‘Major Areas of Human 
Relationships.”” The present publi- 
cation is put forward as a “handbook 
for teacher groups to be selected to do 
further work in each specific field.” 
The letter of submittal indicates that 
the second study is already under way. 


Handbook 
on the cur- 
riculum 


LEONARD V. Koos 
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Wuxo’s WHO FOR JANUARY 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been pre- 
and articles pared by LEONARD V. 

Koos, professor of sec- 
ondary education at the University of 
Chicago. Grayson N. KEFAUVER, 
dean of the School of Education at 
Stanford University and chairman of 
the Liaison Committee for Interna- 
tional Education, discusses the role of 
education in achieving an enduring 
peace and describes some of the steps 
which have been taken and some 
which should be taken to enable edu- 
cation to make its unique contribution 
in the post-war world. ASENATH M. 
Mosso, guidance counselor and chair- 
man of the committee to aid the more 
capable student in the Sewanhaka 
High School, Floral Park, New York, 
describes the program designed in that 
school to make special provision for 
students of superior ability. RuTH 
Norris, acting director of high-school 
counseling in the public schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri, reports the 
findings of a study undertaken to dis- 
cover the relation between the person- 
ality ratings of high-school pupils and 
their academic success in school. 
Joun B. GEIsEL, director of the Or- 
thogenic School and instructor in the 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in order to aid 


teachers in understanding what con- 
stitutes a positive approach in deal- 
ing with children, describes specific 
examples of positive and negative be- 
havior. Mary Burton, who is en- 
gaged in confidential war work with 
the Standard-Vacuum Oil Company 
in New York City and is also doing 
graduate work in educational psychol- 
ogy at Fordham University, reports a 
study in which 175 high-school Seniors 
were tested to determine the difference 
between hearing comprehension and 
reading comprehension at the high- 
school level. The selected references 
on secondary-school instruction have 
been compiled by LEonarD V. Koos 
and Amy F. OWENS, graduate student 
in the Department of Education at 
the University of Chicago. 


‘Cart T. FEELHAVER, 
principal of the Sen- 
ior High School, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. I. GLIcks- 
BERG, teacher of English at South 
Side High School, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. THEODORE L. Harris, assistant 
professor of education and director of 
reading at Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania. Jay WILLIAMS, 
graduate student in the Department 
of Education at the University of Chi- 
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EDUCATION AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN ACHIEVING 
AN ENDURING PEACE’ 


GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Stanford University 


HE development of a co-operative, 

peaceful relationship among na- 
tions is the most critical social prob- 
lem we face in the post-war period. 
Failure to meet this problem ade- 
quately would lead to repeated holo- 
causts like the one through which we 
are now passing. Success would give 
opportunity to make advances in the 
development of the good life in the dif- 
ferent countries. The future can be 
one of chaos and destruction, or it can 
be one of great cultural progress. 


GENER AL CONSIDERATIONS 


The problem of maintaining the 
peace is made more difficult by the 
new conditions in the world. Develop- 
ments in communication and trans- 
portation have made the world small- 
er. The peoples of the world will be 
living closer together in the future. 
There will be more intimate associa- 
tion and interaction among the differ- 
ent cultures. Can we live together co- 
operatively, with understanding and 
respect for one another? Or must we 
live in the atmosphere of suspicion and 
hatred which has so commonly char- 
acterized the relationships among 
neighboring nations in the past, espe- 

Paper presented to the Conference on Science, 
Philosophy and Religion, New York City, Sep- 
tember, 1943. 
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cially when there were great differ- 
ences in their respective cultures? In 
the future the more intimate contacts 
will exist on a world-wide basis. This 
closer interaction among the widely 
different cultures can lead to cultural 
stimulation and advance. It can lead, 
also, to violent defense of native cus- 
toms and to rejection of all things 
“foreign.” 

The great advances in science and 
technology have, in addition, created 
a more interdependent world. Great 
reliance must be placed on collective 
security. No nation, operating inde- 
pendently, can be protected against 
war. No nation, operating independ- 
ently, can be fully protected against 
epidemics starting in other countries. 
Neither can a nation, operating inde- 
pendently, avoid disturbance from 
violent ideologies originating in other 
countries. Nonation, furthermore, can 
avoid the devastating effect of an eco- 
nomic dislocation caused by a depres- 
sion in other nations. We must have 
an exchange of materials and manufac- 
tured goods if we are to maintain and 
to advance further our standard of 
living. We must have a free exchange 
of ideas if we are to have the benefit 
of the experimentation by the intel- 
lectual leaders of other countries. Over 
the years we have become more and 
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more interdependent. This interde- 
pendence, with its accompanying re- 
sponsibility, cannot be stressed too 
often. It is one of the critical realities 
of this generation which must be un- 
derstood and accepted by the peoples 
of the world. 

Educators should recognize the 
critical nature of the problem of the 
relationship among nations and should 
develop education in a way to create 
the attitudes, understandings, and 
skills needed to build the social com- 
petence of the peoples of the world so 
that they may be able to handle this 
complex and difficult problem success- 
fully. In this recommendation for a 
focus on the problems and materials 
bearing on international relations, I 
am assuming a functional relationship 
between education and the problems 
and needs of the culture. I should like 
to make that assumption more ex- 
plicit. The basic task of education in 
any culture is to help the people secure 
the values, understandings, and skills 
which will make it possible for them to 
deal adequately with their personal 
and social problems. The most func- 
tional questions that an educator can 
ask, as he considers the role and na- 
ture of education, are: ‘What are the 
most critical problems and needs of 
the culture?” and “What behaviors 
are judged to be desirable and are to 
be developed by the educational pro- 
gram?” 

In our consideration of the bearing 
of education on international rela- 
tions, we should recognize that the 
maintenance of peaceful relationships 


requires the successful handling of the 
basic economic, social, and political 
problems. Tensions develop among 
social groups when there is failure to 
solve problems by peaceful processes. 
Problems which, at first thought, may 
appear to be national or internal in 
nature may, if not handled success- 
fully, affect the relations of a nation 
with other nations. Unemployment, 
inflation, conflict with minority groups 
within the country, and inadequate 
food supply may lead to a warping of 
outlook toward the world situation, 
to suspicions, to aggressive animos- 
ities, and finally to armed conflict. 
The uneven distribution of natural re- 
sources is likely to lead to disturbances 
among nations if there is not a rela- 
tively free flow of these resources and 
of manufactured goods. 

Peace cannot be maintained merely 
by talking about peace. Peace move- 
ments have sometimes overempha- 
sized pacifism and the horrors of war. 
These should be stressed, but more im- 
portant in maintaining peace is the 
co-operative handling of the problems 
of the nations of the world before ten- 
sions become sufficiently severe to 
cause men to want to fight. Conse- 
quently our consideration of educa- 
tion for an enduring peace should in- 
clude not only a study of the relations 
among nations, of the horrors of war 
and the desirability of peace, but also 
a study of the problems that tend to 
cause nations to go to war. Unless 
these social needs are clearly defined, 
the educational program will not 
achieve the power it should have. It 
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will not furnish enlightenment in the 
areas where enlightenment is most 
needed and, hence, will not develop 
the competence most needed for an 
effective handling of the problems of 
the various countries. 

The recommendation that emphasis 
be placed on the personal and the so- 
cial problems of this generation 
touches on one of the most contro- 
versial and one of the most important 
issues in education. Shall we study the 
problems of this generation, or shall 
we study the experiences of earlier 
generations and the fruits of scholar- 
ship of earlier periods? There are 
those who strongly maintain that the 
best education is that which focuses 
attention on the great masterpieces of 
human achievement of earlier genera- 
tions. There are others who believe 
that education will contribute most to 
effective living and intelligent han- 
dling of the problems of society if 
there is concentration on the personal 
and the social problems of the present 
period. 

The most valid position, it seems to 
me, is a combination of the two posi- 
tions; for the effective study of the 
problems of this generation, if that 
study is to give a basis for judgment 
as to desirable action in the present 
and in the future, must draw exten- 
sively upon the experience and the 
thought of earlier periods. Actually 
the basic question is not whether we 
should study the past or the present; 
rather, the question is how to bring 
the earlier experiences and thinking to 
bear on the life of the present and the 
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future. This result can best be ac- 
complished, it seems to me, by a focus 
on the personal and social problems 
that are faced by the learner. Such a 
focus furnishes the basis for selecting, 
from the great body of historical 


‘knowledge, that material which has 


important meaning and value in the 
modern world. In addition, it encour- 
ages the application of that knowledge 
to the vital processes of living. 

It is important for us to recognize, 
however, that the experience and the 
thinking of the past do not give us the 
full answer as to what we should do in 
the future. The determination of the 
present and the future has a creative, 
frontier quality. We should not ex- 
pect the scholarship and the forms of 
action of an earlier period, developed 
to meet the needs of that earlier peri- 


od, to be adequate to serve the needs 


of the period ahead; especially in a 
time of very rapid and basic changes 
within our culture, we should realize 
that such an expectation is not justi- 
fied. 

Instruction both in our higher insti- 
tutions and in our secondary schools is 
too often limited to a historical review 
of the development of subject matter 
rather than to study and interpreta- 
tion of past experience for the illumi- 
nation of the present. For instance, 
the main purpose of the instruction in 
philosophy is frequently to develop an 
understanding of what philosophers 
have thought over the years; it is not 
concerned essentially with helping the 
student formulate for himself a phi- 
losophy of life. 
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Similarly, the study of the history 
of the United States does not alone 
give the student an adequate guide 
for the future. He must deal with the 
realities of the present and move for- 
ward into consideration of new forms 
of action in the future. American his- 
torians who have objected to the in- 
troduction of the study of contem- 
porary social problems should realize 
this necessity. Knowledge of the past 
will be of value, but certainly the past 
does not fully determine the future. 
That is true in all forms of human be- 
havior. The history of medicine is not 
without value to the doctor—but who 
would want to be treated as our an- 
cestors were handled? The history of 
architecture is not without value to 
the architect—but who would want 
to build his home and his office accord- 
ing to the forms of earlier periods and 
ignore recent improvements in mate- 
rials and construction? The history of 
science is not without value to the 
scientist, but the modern scientist de- 
parts far from many of the conceptions 
of earlier workers in the field. In all 
these areas, determining what is de- 
sirable for the present and the future 
has a creative, pioneering quality. In 
view of the very significant social 
changes of this period and the very 
dramatic social experimentation that 
we shall probably undertake after this 
war, the words of Abraham Lincoln in 
his address to the United States Con- 
gress in the midst of the Civil War 
have special pertinence: ‘The dogmas 
of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled 
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high with difficulty, and we must 
rise with the occasion. As our case is 
new, so we must think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves, 
and then we shall save our country.’ 

In our consideration of the relation 
of education to the achievement of an 
enduring peace, it is important that we 
do not make the mistake of thinking of 
education narrowly. As we develop 
a better understanding of the process 
of learning at all levels, we realize that 
education is effected through a vast 
variety of both formal and informal 
experiences. The attitudes and under- 
standings of the people are greatly in- 
fluenced by the radio, the press, the 
church, and by business relationships. 
All that we do and say has an educa- 
tive effect. Lasswell has indicated at 
this conference that our manner of 
handling relief will affect the attitudes 
of the recipients of that relief. Since 
the nature of learning is influenced 
greatly by the attitude held by the 
learner or by his interpretation of his 
experience, these attitudes are bound 
to have a far-reaching effect on future 
attempts at international co-opera- 
tion. How we deal with our allies and 
the enemy during and at the close of 
the war will affect our relationships 
with the nations of the world over an 
extended period of time. 

A strong nationalism has frequent- 
ly stood in the way of achieving an in- 


* “Annual Message to Congress, December 1, 
1862,” Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln, 
VIII, 131. Edited by John G. Nicolay and 
John Hay. New York: Tandy-Thomas Co., 
1905 (new edition). 
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ternational outlook. Since education 
has been handled exclusively by na- 
tional governments, it has been used 
to contribute to the realization of na- 
tional goals. Any effort to bring about 
a shift of emphasis from a national to 
a world citizenship will naturally meet 
the opposition of the narrow national- 
ists. Somehow, we need to achieve 
both a national citizenship and a world 
citizenship; or perhaps it would be 
better tactics to speak of an enlight- 
ened national citizenship. Such a 
term avoids a dichotomy which might 
be interpreted as a conflict. Over the 
years the force of nationalism might 
recede with a corresponding increase 
in the strength of internationalism. 
Such a shift, if it occurs, will probably 
be slow. In the meantime progress 
can perhaps be made in getting people 
to recognize that national interests can 
best be served by responsible co-opera- 
tion among nations in the world com- 
munity. The program of education 
can appropriately recognize the de- 
pendence on peaceful co-operation 
among nations for a realization of na- 
tional objectives. Consequently we 
should think in terms of improvement 
of national programs of education 
rather than in terms of the assumption 
by an international body of the re- 
sponsibility for education. In fact, 
those of us who have been advocating 
the establishment of an international 
organization for education have felt it 
desirable to emphasize that the role of 
such an international organization 
would be only to lead and to recom- 
mend. 
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FEATURES OF EDUCATION BEARING 
ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


While it is not possible here to de- 
velop in detail the characteristics of an 
educational program bearing on inter- 
national relations, some features can 
be listed and briefly described. The 
list should not be thought of as being 
complete but rather as illustrative. 
We should not consider it necessary to 
add new courses in order to recognize 
the international-education problem. 
Perhaps more important than the ad- 
ditions will be the modification of the 
content of existing courses. Whenever 
a problem -is affected by the interna- 
tional situation or whenever a pro- 
posed line of action affects the welfare 
of peoples in other countries, the in- 
struction should give attention to such 
relationships. 

The reader will agree, I am certain, 
that scholarship is not limited by na- 
tional boundaries. Science, philoso- 
phy, and the arts are international, 
and students should recognize the 
contributions made by the leaders in 
these fields regardless of their nation- 
ality. Professors and teachers con- 
scious of the importance of emphasiz- 
ing international relations will find 
many opportunities in their instruc- 
tion to mention scholars in other 
lands. In addition, there is need of co- 
operation among the scholars of the 
world in the study of problems of mu- 
tual concern. 

The suggestion is sometimes made 
that we should develop an internation- 
al university or perhaps several such 
institutions. In one sense, all first-rate 
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universities should be international in 
outlook. The exchange of professors 
and students, bringing together in the 
faculty and in the student body men 
and women who have had their basic 
training in other countries, would tend 
to increase the international nature of 
the institution. It is to be hoped that 
such exchanges can be greatly in- 
creased after the war. 

The study of world history and of 
the history of other lands should con- 
tribute materially to the international 
understanding of students. These 
courses in the secondary school and in 
the college should contribute a great 
deal to the building of a long-term 
perspective and to an understanding 
of the development of other peoples. 
While there is need for study of the 
traditions and history of our own 
country, there is also an important 
need for a study of the cultures of 
other peoples. Those who have been 
pressing vigorously for an increase in 
the emphasis on American history in 
the secondary schools and colleges 
might, if they had their way, decrease 
materially the emphasis on interna- 
tional study. Such a development 
would be unfortunate. It is important 
in the study of history to give a friend- 
ly interpretation to the record of 
neighboring countries. It is well for 
students to learn that the historical 
record appears differently to the peo- 
ple in the different countries. Also, 
they should recognize that nations 
change and that the policies followed 
in the past need not necessarily be the 
policies of the future. 
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What has been said about history 
might be said in somewhat modified 
form for other fields of scholarship. 
Instead of limiting our study of litera- 
ture to American literature and Eng- 
lish literature, we could well recognize 
the outstanding literature of other 
countries. In the study of economics 
we should certainly recognize the eco- 
nomic problems bearing on the rela- 
tions among nations. In the study of 
government, of education, and of the 
other important social institutions, 
there is need for consideration of the 
variations in the social practices of na- 
tions. Geography has been given a 
minor place in the program of the sec- 
ondary schools and colleges. The 
study of resources and of the adjust- 
ment of the life of peoples to their re- 
sources and to climatic conditions is an 
important field. In the study of for- 
eign language, greater emphasis might 
well be given to the culture of the peo- 
ple as well as to the mastery of the 
language. 

In the various contacts made with 
the life of other peoples, it is important 
that students gain an appreciation of 
the extent and the general nature o: 
cultural variation. Through learning 
to take cultural variation for granted, 
they can be helped to overcome the 
tendency to judge cultures other than 
their own as inferior. 

Many communities in the United 
States afford unusual opportunities 
for firsthand contacts with a variety of 
national cultures. Children of foreign 
parentage can be helped to appreciate 
and respect the culture of their par- 
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ents, and all the pupils can be similarly 
influenced. For example, the high 
school in Santa Barbara, California, 
developed a course carrying the title 
“Builders Together.” In this course 
there was firsthand contact with the 
different national groups within the 
community, and emphasis was placed 
on the contributions which each of the 
national groups had made to the build- 
ing of the culture of this country. 

In the development of the educa- 
tional program, especially the pro- 
gram for the lower schools, it is im- 
portant to give attention to the rela- 
tionships among the groups within our 
own country. The way in which we 
handle our own problems will affect 
our relationships with other nations 
and will indicate the extent of our tol- 
erance of cultural variation. We have 
problems in this country in the rela- 
tions between the whites and the Ne- 
groes. We have also had difficulty, at 
times, in our relations with the Japa- 
nese and the Chinese. We have not al- 
ways adopted wise policies in our rela- 
tions with the immigrants within our 
borders. Learning to live peacefully 
and happily within our country with 
social groups different from our own 
is one of the best approaches to learn- 
ing to live in a world community of 
still greater cultural diversity. 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION TO 
FACILITATE INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The various groups studying the 
problem of international education 
in this country and in England have 
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been in full agreement that an inter- 
national education organization is 
needed to see to it that the problems 
and the materials bearing on interna- 
tional relations are given more ade- 
quate recognition and that assistance 
is given to the nations of the world in 
the improvement of their educational 
programs. There is general agree- 
ment, too, that at an early date a tem- 
porary commission should be set up 
to deal with the special problems con- 
nected with the war and the period 
immediately after the war. 

There are five important and defi- 
nite tasks which should be assigned to 
such a commission. (1) It should de- 
velop recommendations for the han- 
dling of education in the peace trea- 
ties. (2) It should co-operate with the 
governments of the occupied coun- 
tries in the reconstruction of their 
programs of education at the close of 
the war. (3) It should develop plans 
for, and should assist the new govern- 
ments of the Axis countries in, the re- 
construction of their programs of edu- 
cation in harmony with internation- 
ally accepted social goals and social 
values. (4) It should study and pro- 
pose means by which programs of edu- 
cation can contribute to public un- 
derstanding of the interdependence 
among nations today, of the nature of 
the best aims of the United Nations, 
and of the problems that will be faced 
by the countries of the world at the 
close of the war. (5) It should prepare 
a plan for a permanent international 
organization. There is general agree- 
ment that this commission should in- 
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clude representation from all the 
United Nations. Such a step would 
give all the feeling of having had a 
part from the beginning. 

The permanent international or- 
ganization for education, growing out 
of the temporary one described above, 
will have a broader role. Eleven func- 
tions indicative of the possible con- 
tributions of such an organization 
have been listed. This list is not ex- 
haustive, but it will be suggestive. 


1. Survey and investigate educational 
practices and problems in the different coun- 
tries and disseminate information through 
publication and conferences. 

2. Provide leadership in getting educa- 
tional institutions to emphasize problems 
and materials which relate to (a) the life and 
culture of different countries; (b) interde- 
pendence of nations and citizenship in the 
world community; (c) problems of post-war 
adjustment and reconstruction; and (d) 
democratic theory and practice. 

3. Assist the governments of occupied 
countries in rebuilding their program of edu- 
cation. 

4. Assist the governments of the new 
leadership of the Axis countries in the recon- 
struction of their program of education. 

5. Assist countries that request help in 
the improvement of their program of educa- 
tion. 

6.. Encourage and supervise the exchange 
of students and teachers between countries. 

7. Develop teaching materials that might 
be useful in the different countries in the 
study of problems of common concern to all 
or most countries. 

8. Define desirable minimum standards of 
education and make recommendations to 
member-nations. 

9. Identify and encourage the elimination 
of educational practices that threaten the 
peaceful relations among nations. 

10. Provide leadership in the definition of 


the form of education most desirable for 
democratic societies in the world of modern 
technology. 

11. Support the free exchange of ideas 
among countries through the schools, the 
press, publications, the radio, the motion pic- 
ture, and international conferences.* 

It is important that representatives 
of all the nations co-operate in the de- 
liberations of the international educa- 
tion organization. If from three to 
five delegates from each country par- 
ticipate, each country will play a part 
in the determination of the policies of 
the international organization and 
these representatives will be in a posi- 
tion to carry back to their own coun- 
tries the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the international body. In 
order to provide as. much independ- 
ence as possible for the professional 
educational group, it is suggested that 
three of the five, or two of the three, 
delegates be selected by the most rep- 
resentative professional educational 
organization or organizations. It 
seems desirable also that there be a 
regional educational assembly so that 
delegates of countries that form an 
effective operating geographical unit 
may meet to consider their common 
problems. In order to provide for 
some agency to give impetus to the 
utilization of the recommendations 
and facilities of the international edu- 
cation organization, it is suggested 
that there be set up in each country a 
national commission on education to 
work with the central ministry or 

*Grayson N. Kefauver, ‘Peace Aims Call for 


International Action in Education,” New Eu- 
rope, Il (May, 1943), 17-18. 
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office of education and with the public 
in the development of an adequate 
educational program. This commis- 
sion, it seems to me, should include in 
its membership, not only representa- 
tives of the educational profession, 
but also representatives for agricul- 
ture, management, labor, science and 
technology, social science, the arts, 
public health, public: welfare, and re- 
ligion. Representatives to the Inter- 
national Education Assembly would 
naturally serve as members of this na- 
tional commission. 


The international organization 


would, from time to time, set up tech- 
nical commissions to direct investiga- 
tions and to make reports and recom- 
mendations. There should be a gov- 
erning board selected from the In- 
ternational Education Assembly. It 


would administer the activities of the 
organization and would direct the 
work of an international education 
office with a staff of international com- 
position. It is probable that branch 
offices would be set up in different 
parts of the world, especially in con- 
nection with the program of the re- 
gional educational assembly. The in- 
ternational educational organization 
would be financed by the member-or- 
ganizations, with the load distributed 
to the individual nations in harmony 
with the resources of the country. 

A number of problems and diff- 
culties will naturally develop as plan- 
ning for such an international organi- 
zation takes more definite form. How- 
ever, the extent of agreement among 
those who are at work on this problem 
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and the willingness of educators to 
give consideration to the desirable na- 
ture of such an organization are en- 
couraging. The Liaison Committee 
for International Education, made up 
of representatives of thirty-two United 
States educational groups, has had 
several sessions for consideration of the 
problem and has come to agreement 
as to the desirability of action by the 
United States government in co-oper- 
ation with other nations. The Liaison 
Committee is now setting up an un- 
official international group of edu- 
cators in this country, and this widely 
representative group will give further 
attention to the problem of organizing 
an international body. Favorable 
recommendations have been made by 
the Educational Policies Commission’ 
and by the United States Committee 
on Educational Reconstruction. In 
England the Joint Commission of the 
Council for Education in World Citi- 
zenship and the London International 
Assembly have put themselves on rec- 
ord? as supporting the temporary and 
a later permanent international organ- 
ization for education. They have indi- 
cated some of the functions for such an 
organization, and they report plans 
for a later statement giving in greater 


tEducational Policies Commission, Education 
and the People’s Peace. Washington: Educational 
Policies Commission of the National Education 
Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1943. 


2Education and the United Nations. A Report 
of a Joint Commission of the Council for Educa- 
tion in World Citizenship and the London Inter- 
national Assembly. Washington: American 
Council on Public Affairs, 1943. 
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detail their proposals for the creation 
of an international organization for 
education. 

The International Education As- 
sembly, meeting at Harpers Ferry in 
September, with educators from twen- 
ty-six countries in attendance, made 
an important advance in thinking con- 
cerning the desirable form of an inter- 
national organization. The scope of 
the international organization was ex- 
tended to include cultural interests 
other than formal education. The In- 
ternational Assembly considered it de- 
sirable to bring under one interna- 
tional organization the various formal 
and informal educational, intellectual, 
and cultural activities. The Interna- 
tional Assembly proposed that the 
title of the organization be the “Inter- 
national Organization for Education 
and Cultural Development.” 

The exact form of organization is 
not so important as the recognition of 


the very great significance of educa- 
tion in realizing an enduring peace. 
Co-operation among nations requires 
understanding of the cultures of other 
peoples. It requires, also, an under- 
standing of the cultural and economic 
interdependence among the nations of 
the world. This understanding must 
be acquired by the great masses of 
people if we are to have responsible 
participation by the various govern- 
ments. Especially in the democracies, 
the governments are responsible to the 
will of the people. It is not enough to 
set up international machinery to 
facilitate co-operation. In addition, 
the people of the co-operating coun- 
tries must understand and support the 
international action. Without such 
understanding and support, efforts 
at international co-operation will fail. 
The educators of the world have never 
had a more dramatic challenge nor a 
more critical responsibility. 


By 
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AN EXPERIMENT WITH AND FOR PUPILS 
OF SUPERIOR ABILITY 


ASENATH M. MOSSO 
Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park, New York 


A NEED FOR A PROGRAM 
= idea of making special provi- 
sion for the gifted or more capa- 
ble student was not new to Sewanhaka 
High School when the faculty com- 


mittee held its first meeting for the. 


year 1942-43. A committee had been 
working on the problem over a period 
of years; various schemes had been 
tried out; and much had been accom- 
plished. The co-operative study of 
the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools reported, 
however, that superior students in the 
school were not being stimulated to do 
their best work, that more individual- 
ization was necessary, and that a great 
need existed for challenging these 
high-ability students to work at a 
higher level. 

The committee aim for the year 
was, then, a more determined attempt 
to find a means of meeting these 
needs. According to the Otis Self-ad- 
ministering Tests of Mental Ability, 
fifty pupils in the three upper grades 
had intelligence quotients of 130 or 
better, and eighty were ranked be- 
tween 120 and 130. It was decided 
to work with this group in mind and 
to see what might be done. 

The marking system in the school 


* 


is based on individual ability as shown 
by the Otis test, an achievement test, 
a reading index, and teacher observa- 
tion. Thus low-ability pupils may, on 
the basis of marks, be placed in classes 
with high-ability pupils since a pupil 
of either type can, if he works to 
capacity, gain an honor mark. Unless, 
therefore, some special individual ar- 
rangements are made for the superior 
pupil, the level of work of any given 
class may be far below his ability. 


RESPONSIBILITY ASSUMED BY 
A COMMITTEE 


At the first meeting of the commit- 
tee it was decided that each member 
should be responsible for interviewing 
a certain number of these pupils to see 
how well they were working, whether 
their needs were being met, and how 
we could help them to greater effort 
and accomplishment. Lists of these 
pupils were sent to department heads 
for further information as to their 
proper placement. In order to have a 
point of departure, a possible plan for 
these pupils was presented at this 
meeting for later consideration. 

This plan aimed at class segrega- 
tion in the Sophomore year and indi- 
vidual and group preparation in the 
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Junior year for much individualiza- 
tion in the Senior year. It also aimed 
at an all-round development by calling 
for pupil participation in three types 
of projects—one calling for mechanical 
skill, one for cultural skill, and one for 
skill in the arts. It took into consid- 
eration certain constants, such as 
English, social studies, language, sci- 
ence or mathematics, and physical 
education. The group was made up of 
thirty Sophomores, thirty-nine Jun- 
iors, and sixty-one Seniors. 

At the second committee meeting, 
consideration was given to the re- 
turned lists with written comments, 
the advisability of acceleration versus 
enrichment of the current programs, 
reading for honors, and the plan pro- 
posed at the earlier meeting. On the 
basis of additional information, some 


pupils were dropped from the list, and 
others were added. 


It was agreed that we should be 
more concerned with an enriched pro- 
gram than with acceleration, that all- 
round development of pupil skills was 
our aim. The committee believed that 
the initiative of the more capable stu- 
dent is often killed because his only re- 
ward for unusual accomplishment is 
the piling-on of additional work for 
extra credit. It was felt that marks 
were not of sufficient importance to 
use as a goal for these pupils. Instead, 
we should try to make the superior 
students conscious of the values that 
the acquisition of a wider and a deeper 
knowledge would have for them and 
for their fellows. 

We discovered a tendency in our re- 


porting to say of a pupil, “He’s doing 
all right.”” This remark raised a ques- 
tion of meaning. What did such a 
statement signify? Did it mean that 
a child was an able student in Latin, 
mathematics, history, or English, or 
in all these subjects? Or did it mean 
that in his classes he was working to 
capacity, that he had a satisfying 
social life, that he was a good citizen 
of school and community, that he 
could adjust to various situations, 
that he could face the truth and accept 
it, that he was honest, that he could 
think, and that he was a leader? Ob- 
viously the phrase should carry the 
latter meanings. 

We also considered the meaning of 
“reading for honors.” Should a pupil 
be allowed to choose a program of 
reading, or should the reading be done 
for the purpose of helping to solve a 
problem or of carrying out a project? 
Should the work be individual, or 
should the group meet as a unit for a 
series of round-table discussions about 
ideas gained from the reading or about 
present world problems, the solving 
of which would be the responsibility of 
the leaders of the future? 

Out of all these discussions, the fol- 
lowing procedure was evolved as a 
guide to the committee members. 
With a knowledge of pupil achieve- 
ment, activities, interests, etc., the 
teacher would decide (1) whether a 
child belonged in the upper group and 
(2) whether he was measuring up to 
his ability in scholarship, in leader- 
ship, in creativeness, and in inter- 
est. If a child was not measuring up 
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to ability, the teacher would find out 
whether the cause for his failure to do 
so was lack of interest, immaturity, a 
demand for attention, too much out- 
side activity, a home condition, or 
some other reason, or a combination 
of several of these. Through talks 
with the child, his parents, and his 
teachers, and by constant and wise 
encouragement, we would try to help 
overcome the difficulties and stimu- 
late the child to greater effort and 
achievement. Each teacher was to 
keep a record of progress and to plan 
with the pupil a special project, a 
reading program, or some other need- 
ed activity. All ideas and findings 
were to be pooled for discussion at a 
meeting two months later. 

It was suggested that, since mem- 
bers of the school population were be- 
ing chosen to serve on civic groups and 
the community post-war committee, 
an effort be made to see that these 
representatives be selected from the 
superior group. Fifteen members were 
later chosen for civic groups, and an 
additional three were chosen for the 
post-war committee. 


SURVEY OF EXISTING PROVISIONS 
FOR SUPERIOR PUPILS 


As a matter of information, the 
committee decided to do some in- 
vestigating of its own in an effort to 
find out just how much was being 
done in the school for the more capa- 
ble pupils. Meetings were held with 
the Honor Society committee and 
with the committee on aid to slow 
pupils. It was discovered that, while 
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many of the gifted pupils were mem- 
bers of the National Honor Society, 
few of their names appeared consist- 
ently on the quarterly honor roll of the 
school. Various reasons were ad- 
vanced for this condition, the most 
important factor seeming to be that 
pupils shy away from public acclaim 
for high scholarship but do not ob- 
ject to having it known that a com- 
bination of scholarship and ability in 
leadership and citizenship places them 
in the Honor Society. 

The committee survey of the school 
also disclosed the fact that a majority 
of the teachers were keenly aware of 
the more capable children in their 
classes and were attempting to do 
something for them. Although the 
plans or devices used were varied ac- 
cording to the teachers’ ideas and the 
subjects taught, descriptions of them 
are worth including in this report as 
evidence of the teachers’ awareness of 
the problems presented by these chil- 
dren. 

English—tThere were special classes 
for superior students of English. Pu- 
pils selected projects embodying re- 
search, wide reading, creative writing, 
and integration with art. Wide read- 
ing of American novels was combined 
with a study of the history of the 
American novel. An interclass short- 
story contest was held, and outstand- 
ing creative writing was published in 
the school paper. A group of pupils 
satirized Tennyson’s Idylls of the King 
and produced a modern version for 
the group. A number of Freshmen 
wrote original war stories and poems 
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for a class book. Pupils who were able 
to read Ivanhoe at a more rapid pace 
than the average rate of the class be- 
came the staff for a newspaper which 
might have been published in Ashby 
after the tournament. The class elect- 
ed an editor-in-chief from this group 
of pupils, and members of the class 
volunteered as staff workers to pub- 
lish the paper. Forum discussions 
were used in several advanced groups. 

Art—In the art department pu- 
pils with outstanding ability worked 
on advanced problems, and pupils 
who had completed art courses were 
encouraged to spend free hours doing 
advanced work in their fields of in- 
terest, not for the purpose of earning 
credit, but merely for the self-enrich- 
ment which resulted. Three groups— 
artsmen, ceramists, and photoreal- 
ists—were made up of pupils who not 
only were good in art but were repre- 
sentative of the upper intelligence 
levels. One-man shows were put on 
by Senior students whose work was 
outstanding. 

Science——Freshmen who were su- 
perior in science were segregated in a 
group which completed a course in 
general science and biology in one and 
one-half years for two points of credit. 
These pupils reported on a specific 
piece of research and faced challeng- 
ing questions from the floor. Supe- 
rior chemistry students were used as 
student instructors. They selected a 
series of projects for laboratory work, 
each completing as many as he 
pleased. The science teachers believed 
that segregation challenges most suc- 
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cessfully in the lower grades; individ- 
ualization and differentiated assign- 
ments, in the upper. 

Foreign language-—French students 
wrote and presented original skits in 
French. Fourth-year Latin classes 
were divided into committees, whose 
duty it was to give a program once a 
week for the class. 

Social studies.—In the social stud- 
ies the superior pupils did advanced 
reading; led discussion groups; and 
worked out graphs, charts, and maps. 
These pupils also debated labor prob- 
lems and the Good Neighbor policy, 
held forums on current problems, and 
did individual research resulting in 
written reports. 

Home economics, commercial sub- 
jects, and industrial arts—In home 
economics and in the commercial and 
the industrial-arts fields, the oppor- 
tunities for the capable pupil to ad- 
vance at his own pace were unlimited. 
Exhibits of work showed exceptional 
skill in sewing, in cooking, and in 
planning of meals and diets. 

Mathematics——Mathematics pupils 
made up original problems, tutored 
less capable pupils, and did assigned 
reference reading. 

Music—In music the superior pu- 
pils served as student conductors, 
gave performances as soloists and as 
members of ensembles, acted as ac- 
companists, and planned programs 
for assemblies. Here, too, individual 
talent had every chance for develop- 
ment. 

All these activities served as a 
means of stimulating and aiding the 
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development of the pupils who showed 
ability in one field. Most of them, 
however, were planned by the teachers. 
There was little integration of sub- 
ject matter, and, because of a pro- 
gram of daily classes and daily assign- 
ments, little chance was given the 
child for concentration in one area. 
The committee to help the superior 
pupils was searching for a means of 
accomplishing this integration. 


THE PLAN EVOLVED FOR SENIORS 


After the various discussions, con- 
ferences, and meetings, it was decided 
to talk with the Junior pupils with in- 
telligence quotients of 130 or more 
and to give them a chance to work out, 
for their Senior year, some plan of 
study which would aim at greater en- 
richment than could be achieved by the 
prescribed course of study. As chair- 
man of the committee, the writer called 
a meeting of the thirty-nine Juniors 
in the group and discussed the prob- 
lem, asking for opinions and sugges- 
tions. The pupils were pleased with 
the suggestion of doing some individ- 
ual study in a field of special interest, 
but they did not want to miss classes. 
They were afraid that they could not 
step from the routine procedure and 
still “pass,” feared that they might 
not study the right things, and 
thought that the teachers would not 
like it. Several had difficulty in un- 
derstanding that a plan of this type 
did not mean additional work plus the 
required daily assignments but that 
it might take the place of the latter. 

Finally, fifteen of the group elected 
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to work out some plan. They were 
free to set up regulations, to consider 
problems of administration, and to 
make their own individual plans. 
Out of these conferences the following 
program was drawn up and presented 
to the principal and the department 
heads for approval last May. 


1. The group is to include a maximum of 
twenty pupils—all Seniors for the first ex- 
periment. 

2. All pupils must maintain H or honor 
marks in each subject. This means that each 
pupil must work to the best of his ability in 
each subject. A pupil may, then, by com- 
petitive standards be an average student in 
mathematics but obtain an H according to 
our system of marking. 

3. Each pupil is to plan his term work 
around his scheduled program for the term. 
That plan must be in the hands of the com- 
mittee and be approved not later than June 
II, 1943. The study project, partial bibliog- 
raphy, dates when reports are due, and an- 
ticipated plans tor class attendance must be 
noted. (a) These plans will be discussed and 
approved by the department heads and the 
teachers concerned. (0) Pupils will attend 
gymnasium and health classes regularly. 
(c) Basic outlines as guides for the Regents’ 
examinations have been requested by the 
pupils. 

4. Alibrary corner will be assigned to this 
group. The librarian is on the committee and 
will aid in supervision. 

5. Problems of the quality of the work, 
how to study, how to plan, and how to choose 
wisely are important factors in the experi- 
ment. Meetings, or seminars if possible, are 
to be held early in September for discussing 
these points. 

6. Scheduled meetings of the group must 
be held. [These have been held during recre- 
ation periods, with four or five pupils in each 
group.] 

7. Each member must contribute to the 
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school, that is, must retain citizenship duties. 
He will also take regular tests. 

8. Not acceleration but enrichment and 
assistance to others are the important aims. 
Marks in themselves are unimportant, but 
learning is all-important. We look for growth 
in academic, character, and leadership 
achievements. 


More meetings were planned, and, 
since all pupils were busy in various 
classes, meetings were held in groups 
of four or five, and ideas were passed 
from group to group for discussion. 
By the end of May the plan was under 
way. Some of the subjects outlined 
by members of the group are shown 
below. 

1. Post-war United States 
The pupil developing this project is a 
Spanish student and is planning a study 
of Latin American and North American 
relationships after the war. He is relat- 
ing his study to his twelfth-grade his- 
tory by studying previous post-war 
plans and their results throughout our 
history as background for the present. 
From his study of chemistry he will 
learn of the new fields of development 
in plastics, etc., and he will see the need 
for further developments in these areas 
and the problems of putting present 
war inventions to civilian use. His 
study of typewriting fits nicely into his 
plan of work. 
2. History as seen through literature 
a) American Revolution 
(1) Fiction 
(a) Winston Churchill, Richard 
Carvel 
(b) Elizabeth Coatsworth, Toast 
to the King 
(c) James Fennimore Cooper, The 
Spy 
(d) Walter Edmonds, Drums along 
the Mohawk 


(e) John Erskine, Give Me Liberty 
(f) Elizabeth Page, The Tree of 
Liberty 
(2) Nonfiction for factual background 
(a) Carl Becker, The Eve of the 
Revolution 
(b) John Preston, Revolution, 1776 
b) War of 1812 
[Bibliography omitted here] 
c) Civil War and Reconstruction 
[Bibliography omitted here] 
d) Frontier and pioneer life 
[Bibliography omitted here] 


. Effects ‘of English history on English 


literature 
a) The Age of Elizabeth (1550-1620) 
(1) Main facts to be noted 
(a) Religious toleration 
(6) Social contentment 
(c) Enthusiasm (explorers) 
(d) Development of drama 
(2) Poets (some works to be read or 
studied) 
(a) Christopher Marlowe 
(b) William Shakespeare 
(c) Ben Jonson 
(3) Prose writers 
(a) Francis Bacon 
b) Eighteenth-century literature (1700- 
1800) 
(1) Main facts to be noted 
(a) Social development 
(b) Political progress 
(2) Writers 
[Omitted here] 
c) The Age of Romanticism (1800-1850) 
(r) Main facts to be noted 
[Omitted here] 
(2) Writers 
[Omitted here] 
d) The Victorian Age (1850-1900) 
(x) Main facts to be noted 
[Omitted here] 
(2) Writers 
[Omitted here] 
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. Advancement of medicine in the United 
States from the Colonial period to the 
present time 
This pupil plans to enter some field of 

medical science later. History and Eng- 
lish are correlated in this work as devel- 
opments in medicine are paralleled with 
American history. 

. Relations between South America and the 
United States 
A study of discovery; conquest; peoples; 

social, economic, and political differ- 
ences, etc. 

. Russia—government, people, and cus- 
toms 
Reading of history, related novels, plays, 

and biographies 


PROGRESS OF EXPERIMENT 


At this writing, in October, 1943, 
after four weeks of school, the experi- 
ment is only begun. As a group the 
twelve pupils who elected to take the 
plunge meet once a week. There are 
constant adjustments because the pro- 
cedure is new and there are many ob- 
stacles to be overcome. There is the 
difficulty of getting under way. There 
is the fear on the part of the pupil and 
the teacher that, in leaving the beaten 
path, a pupil may be jeopardizing his 
chances of passing. There are a mul- 
titude of other problems. All persons 
connected with the experiment agree, 
however, that by the end of ten weeks 
we ought to see some progress. If we 
do not, we can always give up the 
plan. 

Rarely a day goes by in which at 
least one individual do. 3 not call on 
the chairman, as co-ordinator of the 


plan, to go back to the beginning for 
another look at motives and objec- 
tives. Besides the administration, the 
committee, and the twelve pupils, 
twenty-six teachers are directly in- 
volved in the experiment, each of 
whom has one or more of these pupils 
in his classes. Accordingly, mimeo- 
graphed sheets explaining the plan 
and stating regulations set up by the 
pupils were sent to each teacher. 

The plan of having committee 
members act as special advisers to a 
selected number of superior pupils has 
not been dropped. It is hoped that, if 
the program for the few Seniors 
proves workable, a method of allowing 
pupils to elect this plan of study in the 
Senior year can be devised and that 
many more of the superior pupils can 
be accommodated. 

If the school program were not flex- 
ible enough to provide for many needs 
and abilities, the experiment would 
be impossible. Dr. A. T. Stanforth, the 
principal, is deeply interested in thé 
experiment and, with his assistant, 
Mr. Harold W. Wright, has paved the 
way for all kinds of adjustments, be- 
sides giving the committee the benefit 
of his suggestions and the freedom to go 
ahead along lines that seem promising. 
We are attempting at Sewanhaka, in 
a more or less traditional setup, to 
find a way of developing a high 
degree of leadership ability and in- 
itiative. The committee members feel 
that high-school pupils can and will 
accept responsibility for their own 
progress. 
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PERSONALITY RATINGS OF HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS IN 
RELATION TO THEIR SUCCESS IN SCHOOL 


RUTH NORRIS 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


3 gos study presents a brief sum- 
mary of personality ratings of 


high-school pupils in relation to their 
academic success in school. The first 
part of the study deals with records of 
478 Sophomores in Northeast Junior 


* 


High School as of May, 1941. The 


second part of the study uses records 
of 225 Seniors at East High School 
who were graduated in June, 1939, to- 
gether with the records of 67 Seniors 
who were graduated in June, 1940, the 


latter group having spent five years in 
completing the necessary require- 
ments for graduation. 


MARKING SYSTEM IN USE 


The marking system in use in the 
Kansas City high schools is based on a 
five-point scale, the letters E, S, M, I, 
and F being used to denote the vary- 
ing degrees of pupil performance from 
excellent to failure. A composite 
measure of each pupil’s success in 
class work is determined by assigning 
numerical values to the symbols desig- 
nated. The mark of Z for the semes- 
ter’s work in a solid subject entitles 
the pupil to a credit of four scholar- 
ship points. An S is accorded a rating 
of three points; M, whichis intended to 
symbolize average achievement in the 
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rating of the class as a whole, is cred- 
ited with two points; J is credited with 
one point; and F has no value in the 
scholarship rating. Thus a composite 
rating, known as the “grade index,” 
is determined by adding the weighted 
values of the marks assigned by the 
teachers of the several subjects stud- 
ied during the semester and dividing 
by the total number of solid subjects 
included in the pupil’s program (two 
of the special subjects, such as music, 
art, and physical education, being 
counted as equivalent to one solid sub- 
ject). The following data illustrate 
the computation of the grade index: 


Since this program includes two 
special subjects, each being equivalent 
to one-half of one solid subject, the 
total number of solid subjects is 4. 
The total number of points being 11, 
the grade index is 2.75. 

In addition to these ratings of pu- 
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pils on the basis of their success in 
class work, the Kansas City high 
schools employ a personality rating 
card on which the teachers record 
their estimates of seven personality 
traits of each pupil. Although the 
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girls in connection with their school 
work. The form of the personal. rating 
card, with the ratings for a better-than- 
average pupil, is shown in Figure 1. 

In order to provide a composite 
score in terms of the ratings assigned 


PERSONAL RATING CARD 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Nor- 


mal Above Remarks 


obedience, open-mindedness. 


CO-OPERATION: helpful participation in activities; loyalty, 


Grade Index 


3-45 


COURTESY: consideration in all relations with others; po- 
liteness, respect, unselfishness, tact. 


DEPENDABILITY: promptness in meeting obligations; 
trustworthiness, accuracy in following directions. 


Personal Rating 
Index 


HONESTY: fairness in all dealings as opposed to intent to 
deceive; truthfulness, sincerity, accuracy. 


3-314 


INDUSTRY: steady application to tasks; diligence, perse- 
verance. 


LEADERSHIP: active direction of conduct, thoughts, and 


sirable explain under “‘Remarks.’’) 


opinions; resourcefulness, ambition, initiative, decisive- 
ness, independence, courage. (If the leadership is unde- 


Terman Per- 


SELF-CONTROL: restraint exercised over one’s self; poise, 
reserve, patience, modesty, dignity, judgment. 4 89 


centile 


Teacher 116 Points 


Fic. 1.—Personal rating card used in Kansas City high schools, with ratings for an above- 


average pupil. 


present rating procedure has been in 
effect since 1923, marked variability 
in practice is found among the differ- 
ent high schools. As is true, no doubt, 
of many other school systems, these 
personality ratings are used more 
effectively in aiding pupils to secure 
employment after leaving school than 
in promoting adjustment of the diff- 
culties encountered by the boys and 


by teachers with respect to the person- 
al characteristics designated, the nu- 
merical ratings are weighted as fol- 
lows: a below-normal marking on a 
trait receives one point; a normal rat- 
ing, two points; and above normal, 
four points. The personal rating scale 
is a three-point scale, while the grade 
index is derived from a five-point 
scale. The “normal” of the personal 
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rating card receives the equivalent in 
points that an M grade receives, two 
points; the “below average,” one 
point, the equivalent of an J grade; 
and the “above average,” four points, 
the equivalent of an E grade. The 
personal rating index is figured by ob- 
taining the total of the weighted values 
for the markings on the seven traits. 
The weighted value of the ratings of 
the personal rating card shown in Fig- 
ure 1 is 116 points. This total is then 
divided by the total number of indi- 
vidual ratings on seven traits. In this 
case five teachers made ratings on 
seven traits, or a total 35 markings. 
Since the total value of these 35 rat- 
ings is 116, the personal rating index, 
secured by dividing 116 by 35, is 3.314. 


STUDY OF SOPHOMORES 


Distribution of grades and ratings — 
Table 1 presents the distribution, ac- 
cording to the gradeindex and the per- 
sonal rating index, of the 227 boys and 
251 girls who were Sophomores at 
Northeast Junior High School in May, 
1941. The range of scores on the grade 
index is from 0.0 to 3.9 for the boys, 
with the median at 1.87. For the girls 
the range is the same as for the boys, 
with the median at 2.07. 

On the personal ratings the boys’ 
scores cover a wider range than do the 
girls’ scores: 1.0-4.1 for the boys and 
1.2-4.1 for the girls. The median for 
the boys is 2.09; for the girls, 2.27. 
This unit of measurement represents 
an even more subjective type of judg- 
ment than does the academic grade 
index. 
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Table 2 gives a summary of the rat- 
ings entered on all Sophomore person- 
al rating cards used in this study. The 
figures in each column represent the 
index values of the ratings given the 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF SOPHOMORE BOYS AND 
GIRLS ACCORDING TO WEIGHTED INDICES 
OBTAINED FROM GRADES AND PERSONAL- 
ITY RATINGS 


GRADES PERSONALITY 


Number 
of Girls 


Number 
of Boys 


Number 
of Girls 


Number 
of Boys 


HHH DDD DWWWW WH 


1.87 


seven traits. The percentages of all 
values with which the traits have been 
credited (given in the last column) 
show that courtesy received the high- 
est percentage (15.7) of the total rat- 
ings given the boys, while industry 
ranked the lowest of the seven traits 
with 12.0 per cent of the ratings. The 
differences in percentages are not sig- 
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nificant, but the ranks of traits in the 
percentage column make one wonder 
just what are the criteria for marking. 
Courtesy is also credited with the 
highest percentage for the girls (17.4), 
while leadership ranks the lowest with 
13.1 per cent. Industry, instead of 
ranking at the bottom for the girls, 
ranks fourth. 


TABLE 2 


WEIGHTED RATINGS GIVEN TO 227 BOYS AND 
251 GIRLS OF SOPHOMORE CLASS ON SEVEN 
PERSONALITY TRAITS 


WEIGHTED RATINGS 


Nor- 
mal 


1,538 
1,658 
1,390 
2,226 
1,218 
1,948 
1,762 


11,740 17,852 


Co-operation. . . 
Courtesy. . 
Dependability . . 


3,061 
3,749 
2,915 
2,935 
3,010 
2,814 
3,071 


1,546 
2,080 
1,476 
2,404 
1,564 
2,016 
1,762 


12,848 


21,555 


Relations between grade index and 
personal rating index.—With three sets 
of scores at hand for most of 478 
Sophomores, the correlations shown in 
Table 3 were obtained. The correla- 
tions between the grade index and the 
personal rating index were .62 for the 
boys and .74 for the girls. Since three 
of the traits on the card are often re- 
garded by teachers as significant in 
academic success, it was decided to 
isolate co-operation, industry, and 
dependability for further study. A 
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separate personal rating index was 
figured for the three traits on each 
pupil’s card. The correlations of the 
grade index with the four sets of 
scores—personal rating index, co- 
operation index, dependability index, 
and industry index—vary only .o7 of 
a point for the boys and .06 of a point 
for the girls. The coefficients of cor- 
relation for both boys and girls are so 
nearly the same that “co-operation,” 
“dependability,” and “industry” ap- 


TABLE 3 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GRADE INDEX 
AND PERSONAL RATING INDEX FOR 227 
Boys AND 251 GIRLS OF SOPHOMORE 
CLASS 


Correlation 


Grade index and personal rating 
Grade index and co-operation in- 

dex 
Grade index and dependability 


index 97 
Grade index and industry index..| . -77 


pear to be measuring very nearly the 
same thing in the minds of the teach- 
ers doing the grading. The personal 
rating card seems, then, to be heavily 
weighted with traits which tend to 
measure very nearly the same thing— 
an element or quality which greatly 
influences a pupil’s academic success. 


STUDY OF SENIORS 


After assembling data on 478 
Sophomores at Northeast Junior High 
School for the study outlined in the 
foregoing paragraphs, records of a 
Senior high school graduating class 
were then studied to discover any dif- 
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ferences which might indicate changes 
taking place over a four-year period. 

The 1939 graduating class of East 
High School consisted of 113 girls and 
112 boys. For this group the following 
data were available for use in the 
study: (1) grade index (pupil’s aca- 
demic rating at the end of his fourth 
year); (2) complete summary of per- 
sonal ratings for each of the four years. 

Separate correlations between grade 
index and three of the traits on the 
personal rating card—co-operation, 
dependability, and industry—were 
not obtained for this Senior group as 
had been done with scores of the 
Sophomores for the reason that a gen- 
eral overview of what was happening 
in the four-year period was desired 
rather than a detailed picture within 
any given year. 

Distribution of grades and ratings. — 
Table 4 shows the distributions of 
these graduates on the bases of grade 
index and personal rating index. The 
range of the grade index for boys is 
from 1.6 to 3.6. For girls a slightly 
wider range, 1.4—-3.6, lengthens the 
spread at the lower end. The median 
grade index for boys is 2.12; for the 
girls, 2.51. 

The median grade index at North- 
east Junior High School is 1.87 for the 
boys and 2.07 for the girls, both in- 
dices being lower than those for Sen- 
iors of East High School. This differ- 
ence in medians of the two schools is 
consistent in pointing out that the less 
academically inclined pupils drop out 
of school before their Senior year. In 
other words, the Senior pupils are 


more select than the Sophomore 
group. 

Table 4 also gives the summary of 
all personal rating indices of the 112 
boys and 113 girls of the Senior class 
at East High School. This index dif- 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF SENIOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
ACCORDING TO WEIGHTED INDICES OB- 
TAINED FROM GRADES AND PERSONALITY 
RATINGS 


GRADES PERSONALITY 


Number | Number | Number | Number 
of Boys | of Girls | of Boys | of Girls 


NW NW 


fers from the grade index in that it was 
secured from ratings covering the pu- 
pils’ four years of high-school experi- 
ence instead of one year. 

The difference in the medians of the 
personal ratings for the groups repre- 
sented in Table 4 is much less for the 
boys than for the girls. The Senior 
boys have a median of 2.08, only .o1 
of a point lower than that shown in 
Table 1 for the Sophomore boys, while 
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the Senior girls have a median of 2.41, 
which is .14 of a point higher than that 
of the Sophomore girls. The Senior 
boys were, no doubt, content with 
their personal ratings as long as these 
were somewhere near the average and 
they were making their academic cred- 
its. The median for the Senior girls 
more nearly represents findings on a 
select group than does the median for 
the boys. 

There are those who would say that 
a faculty composed largely of women 
tended to favor the girls. However, 
.14 of a point is slight indication either 
that betterment resulted from an or- 
ganized improvement program with 
these high-school pupils or that wom- 
en teachers favored them to a marked 
degree. While these data are not of- 
fered as conclusive evidence that little 
is being done in training in personal- 
ity, they do point out an area in which 
much effective work can be planned 
and carried on with pupils. 

The coefficient of correlation that 
was secured when comparing grade 
index and score on the Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability is .39 for boys 
and .64 for girls. These correlations 
indicate the relation between teachers’ 
marks, a type of subjective appraisal, 
and percentile scores on an objective 
test. The correlations on the same 
pair of items for the Sophomore group 
are considerably lower, .27 for the boys 
and .42 for the girls. Again it may be 
pointed out that a graduating class 
represents a more select group of pu- 
pils than does a Sophomore class. 

Sixty-seven pupils at East High 


[January 


School were graduated at the end of 
five years. Almost all of these spent 
the fifth year in high school because 
their scholastic achievements did not 
measure up to the requirements for 
graduation. The coefficient of correla- 
tion between grade index and Terman 
test score was .30. Boys’ and girls’ 
scores were computed together, for 
the reason that the total number was 
small. 

Summarizing personal ratings for 
East High School pupils afforded a 
basis for ranking each year’s results. 
The following data provide a picture 
of what is taking place in the develop- 
ment of personality as pupils progress 
in school: Freshmen were awarded 
8,172 points; Juniors, 8,120 points; 
Seniors, 7,702 points; and Sopho- 
mores, 7,572 points. 

Contrary to all expectations, Sen- 
iors rank third, not first, in the com- 
posite secured by assembling three 
levels of ratings, although there was 
definite improvement in below-aver- 
age ratings. Perhaps the results indi- 
cate that ratings represent crystallized 
judgments from year to year, with lit- 
tle conscious attempt being made to 
enlist the pupil’s active interest in im- 
proving personality traits. 

Summary of study of Seniors— 
These data on East High School 
graduates of 1939 present a closed 
investigation, for these subjects are no 
longer in school for further study. 
Findings from these data seem to jus- 
tify the following conclusions: (1) The 
median grade index and Terman per- 
centile of a graduating class are higher 
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than those of a Sophomore class, for 
the reason that the pupils with more 
serious intent to succeed remain 
through the Senior year. (2) Correla- 
tions of all sets of scores for the gradu- 
ating class are correspondingly higher 
than those of the Sophomores. (3) 
There is little consistent growth 
through the four years in personality 
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lack of continued growth, teachers 
might well institute a program that 
would enable pupils to improve from 
year to year in the traits in which 
their marks were not satisfactory. 


DEVELOPMENT OF A NEW CARD 


Guided by the growing conviction 
that personality factors are fully as 


Name. 


PERSONAL GROWTH CARD 


Date. 


Work 
Habits 


Exercises initia- 
tive in doing 
additional 
work 


Completes 
assigned work 
satisfactorily 
on time 


Makes fairly ac- 
ceptable prep- 
aration 


Works below 
ability 


Seldom works 
even un 
pressure 


Dependability 


Inspires confi- 
lence 


Carries respon- 
sibilities 


Usually de- 
pendable 


Sometimes shirks 
responsibilities 


Frequently fails 
to meet obli- 
gations 


Self- 


control 


Is reasonable 
and poised in 
difficult situa- 
tions 


Accepts criti- 
cism and 
works for im- 
provement 


Occasionally, 
but not easily, 
upset 


Easily upset 


Loses temper 
frequently 


Social 
Adaptability 


Exerts a whole- 
some influence 


Practices fair 
play 


Usually co- 
operates 


r e 
rights of 


Frequently acts 
in se’ in- 
terest 


Remarks: 


Home-Room Teacher. 


Teacher. 


Fic. 2.—Personal growth card developed for use in Kansas City high schools 


traits. The growth indicated occurs 
largely in the records of pupils mov- 
ing from below-average to normal 
ratings, not from normal to above- 
average. A general trend of improve- 
ment culminating in the Senior year 
is not observed in these data. (4) 
This lack of improvement seems to 
mean that, as long as pupils are suc- 
ceeding, they are content with their 
ratings. (5) With this evidence of 


important as are those more easily 
measured factors of intelligence and 
achievement, of which schools have 
long kept records, a committee con- 
cerned itself with studying personal 
rating and related problems in an at- 
tempt to select those traits which 
could, for the most part, be observed 
objectively and improved in school 
situations. 

After surveying local needs as ex- 
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pressed by the business world in 
Kansas City and after learning what 
was being done in about forty cities 
of comparable size in the United 
States, the committee developed a 
“personal growth card.” In order 
that the revised rating device should 
not be a teacher product, the com- 
mittee, when the plan was in the ex- 
perimental stages, submitted it to pu- 
pils, parents, civic leaders, and the All 
City Student Council. Through the 
generous co-operation of several par- 
ents, the growth card was submitted 
to young adults out of school, who 
brought to its consideration the bene- 
fit of their experience in employment. 
Parents and pupils alike feel that the 
new “personal growth card,” which is 
shown in Figure 2, will offer the op- 
portunity needed for co-operative 
effort in pupil development. 

The directions for the use of the 
card read as follows: 

A five-point description is used on this 
card; the most desirable development of a 
given trait is placed at the extreme left of the 
scale; the least desirable, at the right. Be- 
tween these extremes are three descriptive 


statements that characterize individuals 
whose conduct and attitudes are more near- 


ly average. 
The levels of behavior described in the 


five statements are not equally distant from 
each other, but they do represent character- 
istic behavior in each area, ranging from the 
most desirable to the least desirable conduct 
readily observed in school. 


PLAN FOR USE 


1. The pupil should be made acquainted 
with the card early in the school year. 
Through this step in guidance will he come 
to realize that he has an important part in 
his personal rating as an aid to growth. The 
committee recommends that the card be dis- 
cussed in the home room or at some period 
regarded as desirable by the individual 
schools. 

2. It may be found helpful after this ini- 
tial discussion for each pupil to rate himself 
as a basis for discovering desirable growth 
to be made during the year. 

3. At the close of the year, after careful 
study of a pupil’s personal traits, ordinarily 
only one item on the scale should be marked 
by the teacher. If two statements seem to 
describe a pupil accurately, two checks may 
be made. However, further consideration 
will in most cases result in one mark. The 
spirit of the growth card implies that the 
marking should be made by the teacher in 
conference with the pupil or used as a basis 
for a later conference. 

4. A summary card will be made by the 
home-room teacher after assembling ratings 
from a pupil’s several teachers. [The card 
will show the number of teachers assigning 
each rating.] 
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CUES TO POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE BEHAVIOR 


JOHN B. GEISEL 
University of Chicago 


NEED FOR DESCRIPTIONS OF 
SPECIFIC RESPONSES 


ost teachers are agreed that a 
M positive approach in dealing 
with pupils is more effective than a 
negative one. However, when it comes 
to explaining just what constitutes a 
positive or a negative approach, they 
have difficulty in giving concrete illus- 
trations. Discussions about effective 
human relations usually deal in gen- 
eralities. The specific ways in which 
concepts like positive and negative be- 
havior, acceptance, and rejection may 
be applied in the classroom, or else- 
where, are neglected. Unfortunately 
this difficulty is not confined to the 
theoretical but spreads everywhere to 
the practical; for, though teachers 
wish to develop positive behavior, 
they are not familiar with sufficient 
specific techniques by means of which 
such improvement can be pursued. 

Moreover, since self-improvement 
—the source and the end result of pos- 
itive behavior—is a lifelong problem, 
complex and deeply puzzling at times, 
many persons are led to adopt one 
form or another of resignation in the 
face of it. Some find self-improvement 
too much for analysis and resign them- 
selves to coasting along, at times man- 
aging very well and at other times not 


* 


so well, and frequently feeling a frus- 
tration which they try to forget lest 
it disturb their peace of mind or in- 
fluence them adversely on future oc- 
casions. Others, with a sigh, put it this 
way: “Well, I just try to be my nat- 
ural self, and, if people don’t like it, 
I’m sorry.” Still others express their 
resignation as follows: “I try to have 
the right attitude toward people, and, 
if I feel kindly toward them, I’m 
pretty sure to do the right thing when 
I’m with them.” Others, of course, 
adopt an attitude of hostility, resent- 
ing the fact that, as they say, “every- 
body has to be handled with kid 
gloves.” 

The last group will not concern us, 
for teachers belong, preponderantly, 
to the other three groups. They are 
definitely interested in self-improve- 
ment because they know full well how 
fundamentally important their own 
personal adjustment is in daily class- 
room activities. The very resignation 
to which they have come is but an evi- 
dence that they have given the prob- 
lem serious thought and have made an 
effort to simplify the struggle. 

Actually, however, the problem of 
improving one’s personal and social 
relationships cannot be solved except 
by attacking it and making this attack 
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part of everyday living. Even then 
one never arrives at a solution to all 
interpersonal problems. Indeed, as a 
person progresses in solving some of 
the problems, he becomes more sensi- 
tive in recognizing others and is, 
therefore, driven to resign himself to 
the struggle itself, accepting its per- 
sistence and complexity and continu- 
ing the attack upon it. This attack re- 
quires a continual study of specific be- 
havior as well as an understanding of 
general principles. The ensuing dis- 
cussion of concrete positive and nega- 
tive actions is submitted as an intro- 
duction or a mere beginning of such a 
study, which every teacher may carry 
forward in his or her relationships with 
pupils, fellow-teachers, and others. 
At the outset of any cursory treat- 
ment of details or parts of behavior 
such as are to be presented in this 
article, the inherent vulnerability of 
the argument must be recognized; for 
there is much more to behavior than 
the visible, audible, or describable re- 
sponses which are discussed. These 
are, in reality, only the more obvious 
parts of complex responses in which 
the whole personality is involved. 
The critic may ask: “Who knows 
whether this or that small part of the 
whole response really reflects a posi- 
tive or a negative stimulus value? 
Unless I get the whole picture, I will 
not accept the argument.” This criti- 
cism cannot be fully denied; and yet, 
if we wait for complete descriptions of 
total responses (which are impossibil- 
ities), we can never make a beginning. 
The writer will, therefore, risk the 
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criticism of being unduly analytic and 
list a number of specific responses that 
illustrate what is meant by positive 
and negative behavior. 


EXAMPLES OF POSITIVE AND 
NEGATIVE RESPONSES 


Actual observation of the interac- 
tions of teachers and pupils reveals 
that effective behavior on the part of 
teachers comes chiefly under the fol- 
lowing heads: showing interest, agree- 
ing, making balanced criticisms, ap- 
proving, showing affection, protecting, 
praising, understanding, and forgiv- 
ing. The reverse of these actions or 
some degree of insincerity or lack of 
genuineness in their use may generally 
be classed as ineffective conduct. The 
former are called positive; the latter, 
negative. These observations, how- 
ever, are still general. We want to 
know what are some of the concrete 
responses used in showing interest, 
agreeing, making balanced criticisms, 
and so on. The paragraphs that fol- 
low will give partial answers to this 
question and thus provide suggestions 
that will lead to a better understand- 
ing of the positive approach in human 
relations. Though the illustrations are 
chosen from classroom experience, they 
are, presumably, applicable to confer- 
ences and interviews with pupils or 
with adults. In fact, they are applica- 
ble to all interpersonal relationships. 

Showing interest—A positive re- 
sponse is often given by showing in- 
terest in what the pupil is doing or 
saying, by paying attention, by listen- 
ing intently, by looking at him and 
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turning one’s body toward him, and 
by asking for more information on the 
subject brought up. Such comments 
as the following are often heard: 

“That’s interesting.” 

“And then what?” 

“Tell me more about it.” 

“T’ll have to remember that.” 

“Then what did you do?” 

A negative reaction is often given 
by failing to show interest in what the 
student is doing or saying; by exhibit- 
ing impatience; by shifting one’s at- 
tention to someone or something else; 
by turning one’s eyes away; by chang- 
ing the subject, interrupting, or tak- 
ing over the subject and improving on 
it. The following comments are often 
heard: 

“Let’s turn to the next problem 
now.” 

“Wouldn’t you rather do this?” 

“We haven’t any more time for 
that.” 

“Should you bring that up at this 
time?” 

Agreeing —The commonest form of 
showing agreement is saying “Yes” or 
nodding the head in assent. Other 
ways of agreeing include smiling; con- 
curring in the other person’s choice of 
what to play, where to go, what to do, 
and what clothes to wear; and co- 
operating in fun or work. Comments 
that reveal agreement include: 

“Yes, that’s very true.” 

“T think I agree with you.” 

“Most of us would accept that.” 

“T like that color, too.” 

“Yes, let’s do that.” 

“O.K. with me.” 
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Disagreement, which in stimulus 
value is essentially negative for most 
people, and especially for young peo- 
ple because of their inexperience, is 
revealed by the reverse of these ac- 
tions: by saying “No” or shaking the 
head; by refraining from smiling or 
laughing when humor is intended; by 
taking issue or arguing against the 
other person’s choice of what to play, 
where to go, what to do, what clothes 
to wear; and by refusing or failing 
to co-operate in fun or work. The 
following comments are cues to nega- 
tive response: 

“T don’t think so.” 

“Do you really think so?” 

“John has a better idea than that.” 

“T don’t like that color.” 

“Let’s think of something else.” 

“T don’t see it that way.” 

“What a peculiar notion!” 

“T don’t see any sense in that.” 

Making balanced criticisms.—Al- 
though it is not possible to agree at all 
times, it is almost always possible to 
be synthetic even in disagreeing; that 
is, it is possible to accept the truth 
that does exist in what the other per- 
son says and then include that truth 
within the larger truth that should be 
recognized. Teachers who are able to 
take such a broader point of view are 
said to use balanced criticisms. They 
are heard to say, for example: 

“Yes, I think that color is good in 
many cases, and I also like this color.” 

“Your idea is good, John, especially 
in this connection, though you might 
find it hard to use elsewhere.” 

This type of response is positive in 
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that it gives the pupil recognition for 
the element of truth contained in his 
opinion. The same idea is employed 
effectively in correcting themes when 
a teacher writes on the paper such 
comments as: 

“Your introduction to the argument 
is so clear that I feel the argument it- 
self could also be stated clearly.” 

“T accept the first part of this sen- 
tence, but I’m puzzled as to whether 
the second part would hold in all 
cases.” 

A negative response may sometimes 
be withheld by saying: 

“Let’s wait just a minute and see 
what conclusion we come to after all 
the facts are in.” ' 

The heading of balanced criticisms 
does not include the “yes-but’’ re- 
sponse that many persons habitually 
substitute for the answer “No.” Too 
often the “yes-but” response is merely 
a dodge, and the remainder of the sen- 
tence clearly amounts to disagreement. 
Pupils as well as adults recognize 
quickly the disagreement and prefer 
out-and-out negative responses to the 
monotonous “yes-but’s.” 

Inflection of the voice—Voice in- 
flection is often more indicative of a 
positive or a negative attitude than 
are the words themselves. In agree- 
ing and disagreeing, especially in us- 
ing the word “yes,” much depends on 
the tone and inflection of the voice. 
An upward inflection, for example, 
usually betrays doubt, disagreement, 
or ridicule, whereas a downward in- 
flection usually indicates agreement. 

Approving —Teachers who are ef- 
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fective in their relations with pupils 
are strongly inclined to show approval 
if they can do so sincerely. They show 
approval of the likes and the dislikes, 
the clothes, the friends, and the ac- 
tions of pupils in many of the same 
ways used to show agreement. Ap- 
proval is to be distinguished from 
agreement in that a thing is approved 
of in terms of the other person instead 
of one’s self. Thus one may find it im- 
possible to agree that yellow is a good 
color for one’s own tie and yet find it 
possible to approve another’s choice of 
a yellow tie. In general the discussion 
pertaining to the showing of agree- 
ment applies to the showing of ap- 
proval. 

Showing affection—Affection is ex- 
pressed in many ways too subtle to 
itemize, but there are a number of 
actions obvious enough to mention. 
Among these are unselfish acts, such 
as doing something to help a pupil out 
of a difficult situation; getting him a 
chance to earn money for clothes, 
games, or school affairs; and spending 
time with him for his own sake. Af- 
fection is shown by denying one’s own 
desires or preferences in favor of an- 
other and by doing and thinking 
things in common. 

If it were not that previous training 
obtained at home, in school, or else- 
where enters to distort the picture, 
people would unconsciously respond 
with positive behavior toward those 
for whom they have affection. They 
would respond with approval, agree- 
ment, balanced criticism, etc. These 
are the evidences of affection in human 
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relations. It should be recognized, 
however, that many persons have 
learned to show affection in negative 
ways. Some, for example, show affec- 
tion by sarcasm. It is a device much 
used but much misunderstood; for, 
even among adults, sarcasm has a 
negative stimulus value. Among chil- 
dren, whose experience is meager, sar- 
casm is rarely understood as an ex- 
pression of good will or affection. 
Protecting. —Affection is also shown 
in acts of protection. Many teachers 
are sensitive to the difficulties of pu- 
pils, and they are clever in shielding 
the children or in protecting them 
from abuse or embarrassment. Occa- 
sionally a teacher may turn a joke 
upon himself in order to relieve a pu- 
pil from ridicule. Sometimes a little 
help at the right moment will save a 
pupil from making serious errors. Such 
help can be given in a brief private 
talk about a fault that brings up an 
unpleasant situation for the pupil 
with his fellows or about some tech- 
nique that he may use to avoid an em- 
barrassing moment in the future. 
The teacher may also protect a pu- 
pil by helping the child save face in 
case he has done something wrong. 
For example, when Miss Jones saw 
that Art was cheating, she wrote a note 
and, unnoticed by the class as a whole, 
quietly placed it on his desk. It read: 
“Draw a line across your paper, and 
I'll give you full credit for the rest of 
the examination.” Later that day, in 
a private conference, she told the boy: 
“T know you didn’t do that because 
you’re dishonest. Everyone does the 
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wrong thing occasionally, but that 
doesn’t mean that everyone is all 
wrong at heart. You’re not the only 
one in this school, Art, that gets be- 
hind in his work and then has to try 
something in order to get by. It’s 
really easier in the long run to get 
through by studying regularly.’ 

Praising —Whenever possible, pass 
on the praise. Many teachers use 
praise as the main device for spurring 
pupils to greater effort. They avoid 
finding fault and criticizing by simply 
withholding praise. They are careful 
not to give praise where it is not 
earned, but they are constantly on the 
lookout for opportunities to encour- 
age achievement by praising merit. 
In dealing with pupils who have not 
achieved merit, withholding praise 
becomes a more effecti-ve device than 
finding fault. 

Understanding—In every normal 
life the need for understanding is felt 
continually, and almost all unhappi- 
ness is directly traceable to a lack of 
understanding between human beings. 
Much of the time adults are at a loss 
to account for the behavior of their 
friends and loved ones, not to mention 
the vagaries of acquaintances and fel- 
low-workers. Life goes on in a series 
of suspensions of judgment or reckless 
mistakes, relieved only now and then 
by some good humor or forgetting. In 
such a world of foggy human relations 
the adolescent must address himself to 
the future. It is helpful to him to real- 


"John B. Geisel, under the editorship of 
Francis T. Spaulding, Personal Problems and Mo- 
rale, p. 136. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. 
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ize that his teacher understands why 
he is what he is and why he does what 
he does and that this understanding 
will not detratt from his status with 
the teacher. ; 

Forgiving —Positive behavior is re- 
flected in forgiving as well as in un- 
derstanding; both spring from affec- 
tion or interest in the other fellow. 
Once a teacher understands what the 
reasons are behind the behavior of a 
pupil, it is easier for him to forgive in 
case an error has been committed. 
Teachers who forgive pupils readily 
are likely to regard mistakes as things 
in themselves to be disapproved of 
rather than as symbols of a whole 
personality in the wrong. They do not 
emphasize the individual as wrong but 
call attention to the act as wrong. If 


they lay blame, they blame the act 
and its causes. They do not hold a 
grudge against a pupil, remembering 
from one day to the next the sin that 
was committed. They give youngsters 
the feeling that there is another 
chance. 


Positive and negative responses 
among pupils—The various types of 
responses thus far discussed may be 
observed among persons in all walks 
of life. Teachers are interested in de- 
tecting them in pupils because they 
serve as keys to understanding. Un- 
wittingly, pupils continually give cues 
as to their acceptance or rejection of 
one another by the positive and nega- 
tive things that they say and do. For 
example, self-interest rather than in- 
terest in others is basic to such re- 
marks as: 


“You can’t tell me!” 

“Take my advice.” 

“T know better.” 

“You don’t know what you're talk- 
ing about.” 

Pupils who respond with these 
words are not positive and, as a rule, 
will not be found to have leadership 
strength or social influence; neither 
will they have many friends. On the 
other hand, pupils give cues to their 
acceptance of others by positive be- 
havior when they say: 

“Show me how you do it.” 

“Tell me about it.” 

“What do you think?” 

“T’m right with you on that. 

These youngsters are likely to carry 
weight with their fellows and, like 
teachers who continually use similar 
positive techniques in the classroom, 
will be effective in interpersonal rela- 
tions. 


A WORD OF WARNING 


In conclusion, one caution should 
be mentioned. The bits of positive 
behavior which have been isolated for 
this discussion should not be regarded 
as a group of reactions which, if prac- 
ticed, serve as an open-sesame to per- 
fect human relations. If it is possible 
to employ positive responses and to 
avoid using negative ones, at the 
same time supporting these actions 
with the whole personality so that 
the visible act and the inner mo- 
tivation thereto are one and the 
same, then improvement in personal 
and social relationships will result. 


tIbid., p. 202. 
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THE HEARING AND READING COMPREHENSION OF 
VOCABULARY AMONG HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


MARY BURTON 
Cranford, New Jersey 


THE PROBLEM 


I THE school the pupil comes into 
contact with all sources of knowl- 
edge by means of his sense organs. 
Especially do the organs of hearing 
and of vision play a significant part in 
the acquisition of knowledge. Audi- 
tory and visual sensations provide the 
fundamental data for learning. The 
pupil in school receives a large share of 
his instruction through listening to 
the teacher’s presentation of materials 
and through listening to the dis- 
cussions and recitations of fellow- 
pupils. Likewise the pupil reads his 
assignments in textbooks, in reference 
sources, and in other supplementary 
printed materials. Learning involves 
comprehension, that is, the ability to 
understand clearly the content of that 
which is heard or read. 

In the early school life of the child, 
teaching is almost entirely an oral 
' process. Thus, hearing comprehension 
is basic in learning. However, when 
reading skill has been acquired, hear- 
ing comprehension is reinforced by 
reading comprehension. Two previous 
investigators in the field, Yates and 

™Paul S. Yates, “The Relations between 
Reading Recognition Vocabulary and Hearing 
Recognition Vocabulary and Their Respective 
Correlations with Intelligence.” Master’s thesis, 
Washington University, 1937. 


* 


Young,” seem to have established that 
at the fifth-grade level reading com- 
prehension equals hearing comprehen- 
sion and that at the sixth-grade lev- 
el reading comprehension surpasses 
hearing comprehension. Apparently, 
then, reading comprehension increases 
at a more rapid rate than does hearing 
comprehension after the child reaches 
Grade VI and as he progresses through 
later grades. In order to determine 
the difference between hearing com- 
prehension and reading comprehen- 
sion at the high-school level, the 
present investigation was undertaken. 
The twelfth grade or the Senior class 
of high school was selected as the 
level at which the study should 
be made. Vocabulary was chosen 
rather than a specific subject-matter 
field because word knowledge is the 
source of important concepts both for 
school tasks and for life-situations and 
likewise because the investigator be- 
lieves that vocabulary offers a more 
fair and more accurate general meas- 
ure than does any specific subject- 
matter field. 

The problem was to determine ex- 
perimentally whether a significant 

?W. E. Young, “The Relations of Reading 
Comprehension and Retention to Hearing Com- 


prehension and Retention.’’ Doctor’s thesis, 
University of Iowa, 1930. 
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difference exists between the hearing 
comprehension and the reading com- 
prehension of high-school Seniors as 
measured by a vocabulary test and 
whether there were sex differences in 
both reading comprehension and hear- 
ing comprehension. 


MATERIALS AND PROCEDURES 


The subjects were 175 twelfth- 
grade pupils in a public high school lo- 
cated in the metropolitan area of New 
York. Of these subjects, seventy-eight 
were boys, and ninety-seven were girls. 
The material used was the Survey 
Test of Vocabulary for Grades III- 
XIII by L. J. O’Rourke. Each of the 
hundred items in this multiple-choice 
test is presented in the form of a 
sentence or expression, after which 
there are five words. The pupil is 
directed to write on the line at the 
right side of the page the number of 
the word that means the same as the 
word in capital letters in the sentence 
at the left of the page. 

On the first day of the testing, Form 
X of the Survey Test of Vocabulary 
was presented orally to measure hear- 
ing comprehension. A mimeographed 
form was distributed to the pupils on 
which to record their responses. 
The instructions given the pupils 
were as follows: 

I am going to read a series of sentences 
each of which contains a word which I shall 
emphasize and which I shall repeat after 
the sentence. After each sentence I shall 
read five words with their numbers. One of 
these words means the same or about the 


same as the word I emphasize in the sen- 
tence. You are to mark on the appropriate 
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line the number of the word which has the 
same or a similar meaning as the word I em- 
phasize in the sentence. Now let us look at 
the sample. 

“Sample x. Luirt this box. Lift means 
(1) hide, (2) show, (3) cover, (4) raise, (5) 
draw.” 

Since “raise” means about the same as 
“lift,” ‘4’? is placed on the line to the right. 
Now look at the second sample. 

“He is rt. Jl] means (1) slow, (2) sick, 
(3) sad, (4) quick, (5) well.” 

What is the correct answer? Now, in the 
real test you will not see the answers before 
you, so you will have to listen very carefully 
as I read them. I will read the number of the 
question as we go from one to one hundred 
so that you may keep the place. 


Immediately after this test was 
given, Test 2 of the California Test of 
Mental Maturity, Advanced Series, 
was administered. This test is a meas- 
ure of hearing, and the purpose in 
giving it was to discover whether the 
pupils could hear well enough under 
the conditions of the classroom at that 
time and to eliminate from the ex- 
periment the pupils with hearing 
difficulties. 

Ten days later Form Z of the 
O’Rourke Survey Test of Vocabulary 
was administered to the same pupils 
in order to measure reading compre- 
hension of vocabulary. At this time 
the test was given according to the 
printed directions accompanying the 
test. The directions printed on the 
test are as follows: “After each sen- 
tence or expression there are five 
words. Write, on the line at the right, 
the number of the word that means 
the same as the word in capital 
letters.” 
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RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 

Since all pupils obtained satis- 
factory scores on the second test of 
the California Test of Mental Matu- 
rity, it was not necessary to eliminate 
any from the experiment because of 
hearing difficulties. 

The data obtained from the admin- 
istration of the two forms of the 
O’Rourke Survey Test of Vocabulary 
were analyzed first for the entire group 
of 175 subjects. Then the data were 
broken down into the results of test 
scores made by the ninety-seven girl 
subjects and by the seventy-eight boy 
subjects. 

In Table 1 are presented the results 
of the tests of hearing comprehension 
and of reading comprehension. It 
will be noted that the reading compre- 
hension of the 175 students surpassed 
their hearing comprehension. The 
mean of the scores of the entire group 
of 175 subjects was 56.40 in the hear- 
ing comprehension test and 60.65 in 
the reading comprehension. The crit- 
ical ratio was found to be 3.27, which 
indicates that the difference is reliable. 

Among the ninety-seven girls who 
participated in this experiment, the 
reading comprehension of vocabulary 
surpassed their hearing comprehen- 
sion. The mean of hearing compre- 
hension among girls was 55.47, while 
the mean of reading comprehension 
was 59.43. The actual difference be- 
tween the two means was 3.96 in favor 
of reading comprehension. The crit- 
ical ratio (2.40) indicates a very high 
probability that this difference is real, 
there being less than one chance in a 
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hundred that it is zero or that it favors 
hearing comprehension. 

Practically the same situation pre- 
vailed among the boys who took part 
in this experiment. As an inspection 
of the data presented in Table 1 re- 
veals, the reading comprehension of 
the boys was superior to their hearing 
comprehension. The mean of hearing 
comprehension was 57.57, while that 
of reading comprehension was 62.18. 
The actual difference between the 


TABLE 1 


RESULTS OF TESTS OF HEARING COMPRE- 
HENSION AND READING COMPRE- 
HENSION OF VOCABULARY 


At Sus- 


jects (175) Boys (78) 


Grrts (97) 


Hear- | Read-| Hear- | Read- | Hear-| Read- 


ing | ing | ing | ing | ing 


30-85] 34-90] 34-0 
59.43] 57-57| 62.1 


27-85 
55.47 


10.45| 12.40] 12.15] 13.65 


1.06) 1.26) 1.36) 1.54 


means was 4.61 in favor of reading 
comprehension. The critical ratio was 
found to be 2.25. Again the probabil- 
ity is very high that this difference is 
real, there being approximately only 
one chance in a hundred that it is 
zero or that it favors hearing com- 
prehension. 

When the girl subjects were com- 
pared with the boy subjects with re- 
gard to hearing comprehension, the 
mean of the test scores of the girls was 
55-47 and that of the boys was 57.57. 
The critical ratio was 1.21. A similar 
situation prevailed when girl subjects 
were compared with boy subjects 
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with regard to reading comprehen- 
sion. The mean of the test scores for 
girls was 59.43, while that for the boys 
was 62.18. The critical ratio was 1.38. 

It is worthy of note that the boys 
maintained an advantage over the 
girls in both hearing and reading 
comprehension. In neither case was 
the difference statistically significant. 
However, even insignificant differ- 
ences may indicate a real difference by 
virtue of the consistency of the trends 
of individually insignificant differ- 
ences. Thus, in the present aspect of 
this study, although differences were 
small, they were consistent and they. 
favored the boys. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Analysis of the data presented in 
this investigation seems to indicate 
the following conclusions. 

1. When the entire group of 175 
subjects was considered, analysis of 
the data revealed that a statistically 
significant difference existed between 
hearing comprehension and reading 
comprehension of vocabulary, in favor 
of reading comprehension. 

2. When the data were broken 
down into scores for girl subjects and 
scores for boy subjects, analysis re- 
vealed that a difference existed be- 


tween hearing and reading compre- 
hension in each group. This difference 
was in favor of reading comprehension 
in each group. Although the critical 
ratio in each case was less than three, 
the probability is very high that these 
differences were also significant. 

3. All differences, both in the entire 
group of subjects as well as in the 
boy subjects and in the girl subjects 
considered as separate groups, are in 
favor of reading comprehension. 

4. The boy subjects in this investi- 
gation surpassed the girl subjects 
in both aspects of comprehension. 
Although the differences were not high 
enough to be considered statistically 
significant, nevertheless they were 
consistently in favor of the boy sub- 
jects. This consistency in the trend of 
individually insignificant differences 
favoring the boy subjects may be in- 
dicative of a real difference. 

5. All the findings of this study 
demonstrate that, for this group of 
175 subjects at the twelfth-grade level, 
reading comprehension of vocabulary 
surpasses hearing comprehension of 
vocabulary. All differences, both those 
which are significant and those which, 
while not statistically significant, show 
trends, are consistently in favor of the 
reading comprehension of vocabulary. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


I. CurricuLuM, METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION, AND MEASUREMENT 


LEONARD V. KOOS anv AMY F. OWENS 
University of Chicago 


following list of selected and 
annotated references launches 
the twelfth annual cycle covering al- 
most the whole field of education, 
which is being published co-operative- 
ly by the School Review and the Ele- 
mentary School Journal. The sequence 
of divisions within the cycle will be the 
same as that of previous years. 

The term “instruction” in this list, 
as in all its predecessors, is comprehen- 
sive of curriculum, methods of teach- 
ing and study, supervision, and meas- 
urement. The vertical scope of sec- 
ondary education is assumed to extend 
through junior high school, senior high 
school, and junior-college years. 

Most readers will not be surprised 
to be told that publications in the field 
of instruction have continued the war- 
time emphasis. Writings with this 
emphasis have been so numerous that 
only a generous representation, both 
of advocacies of change for schools in 
general and of descriptions of wartime 
adjustments within individual schools, 
can here be included. One regrets 
that, by contrast, the number of items 
projecting post-war instructional de- 
velopments is distressingly small, and 
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one may hope that, by the time of 
preparation of the list for another 
cycle, this number will show a marked 
increase. Wartime emphasis has re- 
duced the number and significance of 
items concerned with long-time cur- 
riculum policies, but the lack is in part 
compensated for by discussion, with 
an eye to their permanent meaning, in 
appraisal of current wartime adjust- 
ments. 


CuRRICULUM® 


1. AIkIN, WitrorD M. “Some Implica- 
tions of the Eight-Year Study for All 
High Schools and Colleges,” North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, XVII (Janu- 
ary, 1943), 274-80. 

Describes some of the findings and implica- 
tions of the Eight-Year Study for schools and 
colleges. 


See also Item 474 (Smith) in the list of select- 
ed references appearing in the October, 1943, 
number of the School Review, Item 502 (Doug- 
lass) in the November, 1943, number, and Item 
574 (Smith) in the December, 1943, number of 
the same journal; Items 362 (Living: The Basis 
for Learning) and 366 (Peters) in the September, 
1943, number of the Elementary School Journal; 
Item 35 (Reavis) in the January, 1943, number 
of the same journal contains the following discus- 
sion of importance for this list: “Utilization of 
Community Resources in Curriculum Planning” 
by Harold Spears. 


Boston University 
School of =ducation 
Library — 
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2. ATKINSON, RALPH N. D. “South Side 
High School’s Plan of General Educa- 
tion,” Clearing House, XVII (May, 
1943), 548-52. 

Describes the general-education or core pro- 
gram of South Side High School, Denver, 
Colorado, where the home-room group re- 
mains together throughout its life in the 
school. 


. Bristow, H. “The Summer 
1942 Workshop Considers the War and 
the Curriculum,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York 
City, XXIV (November, 1942), 30-47. 
Summarizes the techniques, problems, teach- 
er growth, recommendations, and curriculum 
collaboration developing out of the theme of 
New York City’s 1942 summer workshop on 
“The War and the Curriculum.” Condenses 
reports on mathematics, social studies, and 
science at the junior high school level. 


. Buswett, G. T. “Curriculum Revi- 
sion,” Elementary School Journal, XLIII 
(January, 1943), 255-58. 

A commentary in appraisal of the assump- 
tions underlying the curriculum development 
in Santa Barbara, California, as set forth in 
Living: The Basis for Learning (Item 362 in 
the list of selected references appearing in the 
September, 1943, number of the Elementary 
School Journal). 


. COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION OF WAR 
Activities, Nicwotas Ricctarpi (ad- 
viser). “Sacramento Junior College Re- 
organizes for War,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, XIII (March, 1943), 338-40. 
Describes the wartime reorganization at the 
Sacramento (California) Junior College, 
which involved a survey of the needs in this 
field, an analysis of current programs, and a 
modification of the curriculum. 


. Conner, Jay D. “A Summer Curricu- 
lum Development Center,” Curriculum 
Journal, XIV (April, 1943), 166-69. 
Describes the work of the Summer Curricu- 
lum Development Center of the San Diego 
(California) city schools, attended by teach- 
ers and administrators. 
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7. Davis, Jesse B. “Experiment with a 


Core-Curriculum,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XVII (December, 
1942), 466-68. 

A description of a two-year college (or core) 
curriculum at the junior-college level in oper- 
ation during the past five years in the Boston 
University School of Education. 


. EpMan, Marron. “They Are Expend- 


able,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXVII (May, 1943), 63-68. 

Considers four vital wartime needs for youth 
in high school: “(1) the need for counseling; 
(2) the need for a functional curriculum; (3) 
the need for service activities and for recrea- 
tion which will help to relieve the tensions 
growing out of personal anxiety; (4) the need 
for a vital philosophy of life.” 


. Etmott, CHARLoTTE D. “Survey of 


High School War-Time Practices,” Cali- 
fornia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XVII (November, 1942), 395-409. 


A comprehensive survey of California high- 
school practices prompted by the war emer- 
gency. Based on data compiled from ques- 
tionnaires of two hundred items sent to princi- 
pals of junior, six-year, and senior high 
schools. 


. FEATHERSTONE, W. B. “Core Curricu- 


lum—What It Is and What It Is Not,” 
Education in a Nation at War, pp. 168- 
77. Twenty-ninth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings. University of Penn- 
sylvania Bulletin, Vol. XLII, No. 36. 
Philadelphia: School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1942. 

Explains the two major functions or purposes 
of the core curriculum and takes the position 
that the core curriculum is not method, 
process, or form but that it is content. 


. Gwynn, J. Mavor. Curriculum Princi- 
ples and Social Trends. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1943. Pp. xx+630. 

A substantial treatise on the curriculum, in- 
cluding a historical chapter followed by parts 
dealing successively with new factorsin curric- 
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ulum development, the modern movement for 
curriculum revision, the elementary-school 
curriculum, the secondary-school curricu- 
lum, other influences on curriculum change, 
and a prophecy of further development. 


. Integration of the War Effort and of the 
Long-Term Program in California Sec- 
ondary Schools. California Society of 
Secondary Education, Monograph Se- 
ries, No. 5. Berkeley, California: Califor- 
nia Society of Secondary Education 
(Haviland Hall), 1942. Pp. 176. 
Describes and discusses both the participa- 
tion of California secondary schools in the 
war effort and long-term curriculum develop- 
ment in city and union high schools of the 
state. 


. Jones, GALEN, and JOHNSTON, LEMUEL 
R. “Wartime Program in East Orange 
High Schools,” Teachers College Record, 
XLIV (April, 1943), 483-92. 

Reviews adaptations, including Victory 
Corps, guidance, student services, pre-induc- 
tion courses, and other curriculum modifica- 
tions, underlying the wartime reorganization 
developed in the East Orange (New Jersey) 
high schools. 


. Macrtt, WALTER H. “The Core Cur- 

riculum in Relation to Vocational Edu- 
cation,” Education in a Nation at War, 
pp. 187-94. Twenty-ninth Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings. Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. 
XLII, No. 36. Philadelphia: School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, 
1942. 
Discusses the direct contribution of the core 
curriculum to the vocational education of 
youth and the relationship of the core curric- 
ulum to vocational-training curriculums. 


. MEDSKER, LELAND L. “The Wartime 

Role of Our Junior Colleges,” School 
Executive, LXII (January, 1943), 18-10, 
38. 
Indicates the role of junior colleges, especial- 
ly the responsibility of administrators, in 
training youth effectively for war service and 
intelligent citizenship. 


16. Moorer, Sam H. 
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“Adjusting the 
School’s Curriculum,” Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, XXVI (October, 1942), 
203-19. 

A summary of curriculum adjustments made 
by a number of secondary schools in all parts 
of the country in order to aid the community 
and the nation in the war emergency. 


. Moran, KATHERINE. “General Educa- 


tion in Will Rogers High School,” Curric- 
ulum Journal, XIV (March, 1943), 
131-33. 

A brief description of the “synchronized 
block plan” of organizing and administering 
the general-education program in the Will 
Rogers High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma, in 
which two or three groups of pupils work for 
one, two, or three consecutive periods with 
one group of teachers. 


. New Fronts for Secondary Education. 


Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, Vol. 
XXVII, No. 114. Washington: National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, 1943. Pp. 130. 

This issue of the Bulletin consists of “a series 
of articles reflecting the many changes in the 
program of the secondary school which have 
or may result from rapidly changing local, 
state, national, and international condi- 
tions.” These articles were prepared to be 
presented at the Twenty-seventh Annual 
(1943) Meeting of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, which was 
not held. 


. OLIvER, GEORGE J. “The Core Curric- 


ulum in Relation to College Prepara- 
tion,” Education in a Nation at War, pp. 
194-201. Twenty-ninth Annual School- 
men’s Week Proceedings. University of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin, Vol. XLII, No. 
36. Philadelphia: School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1942. 
Points out the contributions of the core cur- 
riculum to college preparation and refers to 
inquiries and conclusions of the Eight-Year 
Study. 
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. OLIVER, GEORGE J. “Procedures in the 
Development of the Core Curriculum,” 
Education in a Nation at War, pp. 177- 
86. Twenty-ninth Annual Schoolmen’s 
Week Proceedings. University of Penn- 
sylvania Bulletin, Vol. XLII, No. 36. 
Philadelphia: School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1942. 
Delineates three factors having positive im- 
plications for core-curriculum procedures 
and summarizes the steps to be taken in the 
basic organization of the core curriculum. 


. Raun, Grant. “The Wartime Program 
at Shorewood High School,” Bulletin of 
the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XXVII (February, 
1943), 61-66. 

Describes the Sophomore, Junior, and Senior 
courses in the wartime program of the Shore- 
wood (Wisconsin) High School in respect to 
foundation level, beginning specialization, 
and operational skill. 


. ROBERTS, HAROLD, and STAVELY, Mar- 

THA. “Wartime Adjustments of Junior 
Colleges,” California Journal of Second- 
ary Education, XVII (November, 1942), 
410-14. 
A report of wartime adjustments being made 
in junior colleges in the Ninth Corps Area 
(seven western states) and in Arizona, based 
on data obtained from questionnaires of more 
than sixty items sent to both public and pri- 
vate junior colleges. 


. SCHNEDER, P. E. “The Failure of the 
Present Rural Secondary Curriculum,” 
Catholic Educational Review, XLI 
(March, 1943), 129-38. 

Presents evidence concerning the rural Cath- 
olic high schools of Nebraska, indicating that 
many have added commercial courses but 
that agriculture and home economics have 
been included much less frequently. 


. Sts, VERNER M. “Needed Research in 
Curriculum Improvement,” Curricu- 
lum Journal, XIII (December, 1942), 
351-54. 


. SPEARS, HAROLD. 
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Proposes research to be concerned with the 
most effective methods of bringing about 
curriculum development and suggests that 
case studies and “genetic or developmental 
studies” be adopted as the method. Generic 
as to school level. 


“The Curriculum 
Movement Helps the High School Face 
Total War,’”’ Education, LXIII (Febru- 
ary, 1943), 359-67. 

A discerning discussion maintaining that 
many of the curriculum changes accompany- 
ing the effort of the schools to meet the needs 
of a war period are in line with “the newer 
point of view of secondary education that has 
been emerging in recent years.” 


. STABLEY, Ropes R. “Newspaper Edi- 


tors Look at the Curriculum,” Curric- 
ulum Journal, XIV (February, 1943), 
61-64. 

Generalizations from an extensive analysis of 
editorials touching the curriculum which 
have appeared in ten “outstanding metro- 
politan papers” over a twenty-seven-year 
period. 


. STANFORD UNIVERSITY SCHOOL of Epvu- 


CATION Facutty. Education in War- 
time and After. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1943. Pp. x+466. 
The outcomes of “group thinking” of the 
education faculty of Stanford University on 
“the problems facing the schools of the coun- 
try and the characteristics of @ desirable pro- 
gram of action during the war and after.” 
Certain chapters bear on the curriculum. 
Generic as to school level. 


. STUDEBAKER, JOHN W. “What the Sec- 


ondary Schools Can Do To Help Win 
This War,” Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXVI (October, 1942), 11-17. 

Indicates curriculum conversions to be un- 
dertaken by the secondary schools to help 
win the war, such as improved facilities for 
occupational guidance into “critical serv- 
ices,” greater emphasis on physical-fitness 
programs, revisions of science and mathe- 
matics courses, introduction of pre-flight 
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aeronautics courses, and training of youth for 
democratic citizenship. 


. Stupy, Harry P. “Group Action in a 
School System,” Twenty-first Yearbook, 
1942, pp. 35-43. Oneonta, New York: 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges (Charles W. Hunt, Secretary, % 
State Teachers College), 1942. 

Lists principles developed in curriculum- 
planning through group action in the Spring- 
field (Missouri) school system and reports 
the organization of the Planning Committee. 


. A Study of Student Personnel Work and 
of Curriculum in California Public Jun- 
ior Colleges. A Report of the California 
State Committee on Junior Colleges. 
California Society of Secondary Educa- 
tion, Monograph Series, No. 4. Berke- 
ley, California: California Society of 
Secondary Education (Haviland Hall), 
1942. Pp. 96. 

Part II of this monograph, containing six 
chapters under different authorship, reports 
“(A Study of Curriculum in California Public 
Junior Colleges.” Part III, consisting of one 
chapter, “The Junior College Ten Years 
Hence” by Aubrey A. Douglass, outlines im- 
pending developments, including dynamics 
of the junior-college curriculum. 


. Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. Adven- 
ture in American Education, Vol. V. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. 
xxiv-+8o2. 

Supplements and supports the observations 
of the curriculum consultants of the Commis- 
sion on the Relation of School and College 
of the Progressive Education Association, by 


including accounts from each of the thirty . 


schools in the Eight-Year Study, indicating 
what happened when traditional college re- 
_quirements were abandoned. The outstand- 
ing item of long-time import in this list. 


. THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. “The Values of 
Studies in Relation to Character,” 
School and Society, LVII (March 6, 


1943), 279-80. 
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A statistical study of the opinions of 155 
teachers and of 101 persons without teach- 
ing experience concerning the character- 
training values of certain subjects and ac- 
tivities. 


. WesBer, C. A. “What Techniques of 


Curriculum Development Are Most 
Effective?” Curriculum Journal, XIV 
(April, 1943), 173-76. 

Contains tables reporting the “index of fre- 
quency” and the “index of probable value” 
of thirty techniques of curriculum develop- 
ment in 247 secondary schools which were 
requested to supply ratings by the Subcom- 
mittee on In-service Education of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 


METHODS OF TEACHING AND STUDY 
AND SUPERVISION? 


. Brett, Roy O. “Helping Win the 


War,” Bulletin of the National Associa- 


tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXVI (December, 1942),,3-24. 


Outlines a secondary-school source unit and 
unit assignment on the topic “Helping Win 
the War.” Includes introductory and core- 
activity suggestions, optional related activi- 
ties, references to reading materials, and 
lists of recordings. 


. DIMicHaEL, SALVATORE. “Increase in 


Knowledge of How To Study Resulting © 
from a How-To-Study Course,” School 
Review, LI (June, 1943), 353-59. 
Reports procedures and favorable outcomes 
of an experimental “how-to-study” course 
taken by pupils in Grade IX of a parochial 
high school. 


. FEATHERSTONE, WILLIAM B. “Taking 


the ‘Super’ Out of Supervision,” Teach- 
ers College Record, XLIV (December, 
1942), 197-203. 


"See also Items 516 (Diel) and 521 (Corey 


and Jacobson) in the list of selected references 
appearing in the November, 1943, number of 
the School Review. 
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Advocates application of a principle of 
“shared sovereignty to practices in supervi- 
sion,” in which the technical activities com- 
ing under this head would be “service agen- 
cies rather than administrative agencies.’’ 
Generic as to school level. 


. GoeTtiInc, Martin L. Teaching in the 


Secondary School. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1942. Pp. xiv-+520. 

A treatise on principles and procedures in 
teaching at the secondary-school level. 
Aimed at serving the needs of both teachers 


in training and teachers in service. 


. Krrcntnc, Evcene. “A Classroom 


Teacher Looks at Unit Teaching,” 
Clearing House, XVII (March, 1943), 
416-109. 

Indicates fundamental values of unit teach- 
ing and reports experience with this proce- 
dure in a unit in the core curriculum in 
Grade VII of the P. K. Yonge Laboratory 
School of the University of Florida. 


. LINGREN, VERNON C, “In-service 


Teacher Education for New Curricula,” 
Curriculum Journal, XIV (May, 1943), 
211-14. 

The author generalizes from an otherwise un- 
published report entitled “‘A Study of the In- 
service Teacher-Education Procedures by 
Which Twenty-three Selected Secondary 
Schools Have Moved toward New-Type 
Curricula.” 


. MacLatcuy, JosEPHINE H. (editor). 
Education on the Air. Thirteenth Year- 
book of the Institute for Education by 
Radio. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1942. Pp. x+310. 


Certain of the papers and discussion in this 
annual volume of proceedings will be found 
helpful in considering the possibilities and 
methods of the use of radio in secondary 
schools. 


. McSwarn, E. T. “Need Supervision Be 


a War Casualty?” Education, LXIII 
(February, 1943), 333-39. 


Formulates the opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of wartime supervision and suggests 
ways of avoiding repetition of casualties 
prevalent during World War I and in post- 
war years. 


. Rew, SEERLEY. “Radio in the Schools 


of Ohio.” Evaluation of School Broad- 
casts, Bulletin No. 43. Columbus, Ohio: 
Evaluation of School Broadcasts, Ohio 
State University, 1942. Pp. ii+57 (mim- 
eographed). 

Reports the returns from questionnaires sent 
to 3,293 principals of Ohio schools, both 
rural and urban, elementary and secondary, 
concerning radio and sound equipment, and 
classroom and other use of educational 
broadcasts in the schools. Includes a number 
of charts and tables. 


. RoTHENBUSH, VERONA F. “A Plan for 


Teaching Pupils How To Think,” Clear- 
ing House, XVII (February, 1943), 331- 

Following insistence on the need, puts for- 
ward principles to be applied in teaching pu- 
pils how to think so that they will become 
active, thinking citizens. 


. ZELLER, DALE. “Supervisors and Cur- 


riculum Directors Have a Common 
Function,” Curriculum Journal, XIII 
(November, 1942), 311-14. 

Lists eight principles applying to the work of 
curriculum directors and supervisors in order 
to improve instruction for democratic living. 
Generic as to school level. 


MEASUREMENT 


. Burtcw, Lita M. “Achieving Certain 


Educational Objectives through Work 
with Eighth-Grade Pupils,” High School 
Journal, XXVI (May, 1943), 123-37. 

A report of a co-operative effort, made by 
teachers and pupils in Grade VIII in the Pea- 
body High School of Georgia State College 
for Women, to formulate and achieve edu- 
cational objectives. 
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46. GREENE, Harry A., JORGENSEN, AL 
BERT N., and GERBERICH, J. RAYMOND. 
Measurement and Evaluation in the Sec- 
ondary School. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1943. Pp. xxvi+670. 


A comprehensive treatise put forward as 
“essentially a completely revised and ex- 
panded treatment” of an earlier volume 
which appeared under the title The Use and 
Interpretation of High School Tests. 


. Martin, C. W. “Are Your Pupils 
Learning ?” School Executive, LXII (Oc- 
tober, 1942), 38-40. 

Lists different types of tests, such as intelli- 
gence, prognosis, pretests, diagnostic, 
achievement, and personality ratings and 
adjustment inventories, to be used by high- 
school principals in their measurement pro- 
grams. 


. Remmers, H. H., and Gace, N. L. Edu- 
cational Measurement and Evaluation. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. 
Pp. x+580. 
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Consists of two parts: the first, and shorter 
one, concerned with the what of evaluation 
and the second with the how. Generic as 
to school level but with much that bears on 
evaluation in secondary-school grades. 


Sims, VERNER M. “Evaluation in the 
Southern Association Study,” School and 
Society, LVII (January 16, 1943), 76-79. 
Describes and discusses the program of 
evaluation being followed in a study involv- 
ing thirty-three secondary schools working 
with the Commission on Curricular Prob- 
lems and Research of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


. SMALLENBURG, Harry. “Developing a 


Program for Evaluation of Pupil Growth 
in the Burbank Schools,” Education- 
al Administration and Supervision, 
XXVIII (October, 1942), 550-53. 
Presents a “Tentative Statement of Major 
Objectives” and “Considerations Basic to 
Strengthening the Evaluation Program” in 
the Burbank (California) schools. Generic as 
to school level. 
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Educational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


SECONDARY-SCHOOL PROGRAMS WITHOUT 
CoLLtEGE Domination.—For a long time 
secondary-school administrators have been 
critical of traditional college-entrance re- 
quirements. They have argued that, if the 
requirements could be eliminated, secondary 
schools would be stimulated to carry on cur- 
riculum revisions and thereby develop pro- 
grams which would give better preparation 
for life in a rapidly changing world as well 
as for success in college. 

Early in the past decade the Progressive 
Education Association took an interest in the 
problem and established a Commission on 
the Relation of School and College. The pur- 
poses were to seek better co-ordination of 
secondary-school and college work and, at 
the same time, to secure an agreement which 
would provide more freedom for the second- 
ary schools in their curriculum revisions. 

More than three hundred colleges and 
universities and thirty selected secondary 
schools agreed to work together on such an 
experiment. The institutions of higher edu- 
cation agreed to accept the graduates of the 
thirty secondary schools on the basis of 
records of their development without regard 
to the usual requirements. Under this ar- 
rangement the secondary schools were free 
to make any changes in their programs 
which they considered desirable, since they 
did not have to meet the traditional college- 
entrance requirements for eight years. 

The thirty selected schools represented a 
cross-section of secondary schools having 
college preparation as a major problem. 
Every section of the United States was 
represented except the Southeast. Fourteen 
of the schools were public institutions, and 
sixteen were private. The majority of the 
students in the experiment were enrolled in 
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the public schools. One school had to with- 
draw before the study was completed, so 
that actually twenty-nine reported. 

A series of publications has been written 
as a result of this experiment. In the last 
of these volumes' each school presents an 
account of its participation in the study. 
The volume is unique in that the series of re- 
ports shows what the schools actually did 
when the college-entrance requirements and 
examinations were eliminated. The reports 
are arranged by schools in alphabetical 
order, with Altoona Senior High School, 
Altoona, Pennsylvania, appearing first and 
Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wisconsin, 
last. The very nature of the organization of 
the book required that the reports be brief 
summaries of the schools’ experiences. 

A number of common features are to be 
found in many of the reports. These features 
consist of a description of the school, state- 
ments of the underlying philosophy and of 
the objectives, a report of significant cur- 
riculum and organization developments, and 
usually a brief evaluation of the program. 
Most of the reports presented were too 
lengthy to be published and naturally had to 
be condensed. Unfortunately some sections 
of the reports had to be left out. However, 
each school’s report usually carries one or 
more significant developments. For example, 
the report of the Denver (Colorado) Senior 
and Junior High Schools includes an ex- 
cellent account of core courses; the Uni- 
versity School of Ohio State University, a 
description of the school’s attempt at de- 
velopment of critical thinking; the North 


t Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. Adventure 
in American Education, Vol. V. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xxiv-+802. $4.00, 
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Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Illi- 
nois, a report on sex education; the Radnor 
High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania, a 
description of a co-operative course and its 
related training; the George School, George 
School, Pennsylvania, a report on religious 
training in the school; the Eagle Rock High 
School, Los Angeles, California, a report on 
pupil-teacher planning; and the Francis W. 
Parker School, Chicago, Illinois, a statement 
of its work in evaluation. If space per- 
mitted, significant features developed in 
many of the other schools could be men- 
tioned. 

This publication includes a wealth of 
material on guidance, use of community re- 
sources, use of pupils in the planning process, 
evaluation techniques, and the development 
of core, correlated, and integrated programs. 
It gives an interesting account of the build- 
ing of programs out of the here-and-now 
existence of the students being served. 

After reading the book, the reviewer is in- 
clined to feel that not all the schools took 
full advantage of their freedom. Clearly 
they cannot claim that college-entrance re- 
quirements and examinations prohibited 
them from making curriculum revisions. 
Furthermore, the critical reader will wish 
that more adequate reports of the programs 
of evaluation could have been included, but 
apparently the omissions were unavoidable. 
Nevertheless, the volume should be of great 
help to teachers, supervisors, and principals 
interested in curriculum revision. It reveals 
how the thirty schools approached some of 
the same problems. It affords many sug- 
gestions for action and carries many im- 
plications. 

Cari T. FEELHAVER 
Senior High School 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


VALUES OF SEMANTICS FOR EDUCATION.— 
Since the publication of Science and Sanity 
in 1933, much water has flowed under the 
bridge. Controversies have raged in lecture 
halls, on the campus, and in print on the sub- 


ject of semantics. It has won ardent disciples 
and aroused scornful and ironic critics. Ten 
years have passed; Science and Sanity has 
gone into a second edition; and the Institute 
of General Semantics has held a second con- 
gress at the University of Denver and pub- 
lished the papers presented there.' 

From this omnium-gatherum of articles 
by practitioners in the “new science,” we are 
able to get a good idea of the progress that 
has been achieved thus far in the most di- 
verse fields by the application of semantic 
methods. Here we have more than the 
formulation of general principles and doc- 
trines; here is a deliberate, co-operative 
effort to apply the basic principles of general 
semantics to the complex and varied prob- 
lems of personal conduct, education, and 
social organization. We see semantics in 
action, semantics as the method of science 
extensionalized. This constitutes the out- 
standing value of the volume: the attempt 
to cope with the challenge of science as sanity 
in our troubled times. By reading Papers 
from the Second American Congress on General 
Semantics, the skeptic will probably find the 
answer to many of his questions: ‘What is 
semantics good for? What can it accomplish 
practically?” The most noteworthy contri- 
bution, from one point of view, is the 
demonstration that the method of general 
semantics is not only workable but eminently 
teachable. 

Not without significance, therefore, is the 
fact that approximately half the pages in 
this thick volume deal with educational 
methodology and the implications that can 
be drawn from the application of semantics in 
schools from the elementary to the post- 
graduate level. It is on the educational 
battle front that the cause of general seman- 
tics will be lost or won; for the validity of 
general semantics cannot be proved or dis- 


* Papers from the Second American Congress on 
General Semantics: University of Denver, August, 
1941. Compiled and edited by M. Kendig. 
Chicago: Institute of General Semantics, 1943. 
Pp. xxiv+582. $5.00. 
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proved on general, a priori grounds. Such 
“philosophic arguments,” as the editor 
points out, are bound to result in misunder- 
standing, in the injection of presuppositions 
that only confuse the central issue. General 
semantics is much more than a study of 
“‘meaning”’; it is a scientific theory of evalua- 
tion, of which symbolism and language and 
the problem of communication make up only 
a constituent part. 

Papers from the Second American Congress 
on General Semantics is divided into two 
“books.” The first consists of a general in- 
troduction to non-Aristotelian orientations. 
Teachers interested in getting a broad pic- 
ture of the principles of general semantics 
and of ways in which these can be applied to 
education should read the following selected 
contributions: ‘Historical-Cultural Signifi- 
cance of Non-Aristotelian Movement and the 
Methodological Contributions of Korzybski” 
by Oliver L. Reiser; “Control of a Mecha- 
nism of Conflict and Prejudice” by Irving J. 
Lee, a suggested method of teaching designed 
to root out prejudice; “Ethics of Time- 
Binding” by S. I. Hayakawa; “The Lexi- 
cographer and General Semantics: With a 
Plan for a ‘Semantic Guide to Current 
English’” by Allen Walker Read, which 
holds out great promise for the future as a 
way of neutralizing the one-valued tyranny 
of dictionary definitions; and ‘Research 
Program in Language Behavior” by Wendell 
Johnson, who has made a number of impor- 
tant contributions to the field of educational 
methodology. 

Book II, which deals with human ad- 
justment, is divided into four parts. Though 
the first part offers a series of useful appli- 
cations to the practice of medicine and the 
problem of stuttering, it also contains 
articles on child guidance, the use of general 
semantics in public speaking, and the re- 
lation of semantics to the art of controversy, 
which might be consulted with profit. 

The third part, “Some Neuro-semantic 
and Neuro-linguistic Factors in the Re-con- 
struction of Education,” is chock-full of 
pertinent and valuable material for the 
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educator, whether he be connected with the 
elementary school, the secondary school, or 
college. One can only list the tempting array 
of dishes served up at this semantic feast in 
the hope that readers of this review will be 
induced to turn to the volume and taste for 
themselves. The articles that provide a rich 
mine of suggestive material for building up a 
curriculum in general semantics on various 
educational levels are as follows: ‘‘Experi- 
ences in Developing a University Course in 
General Semantics” by Wendell Johnson; 
“General Semantics and Reading Instruc- 
tion” by David Kopel; “Applying General 
Semantics in Physics Courses” by Frank L. 
Verwiebe; “‘A Semantics Course for English 
Majors” by James P. Pettegrove; “General 
Semantics and the Study of Literature” 
by John F. Moore; “General Semantics 
Methodology in College English Teaching” 
by Francis P. Chisholm; “Evaluation of the 
Application of General Semantics Meth- 
odology in a ‘Reading Readiness’ Program” 
by Madeline Semmelmeyer. 

While general semantics should properly 
begin on the kindergarten and perhaps even 
nursery level and continue through the ele- 
mentary grades into high school, the largest 
amount of research in the educational po- 
tentialities of general semantics has thus far 
been done in the colleges. Here then is an 
opportunity for collaboration in experimental 
research which should enlist the support of 
enlightened teachers and progressive ad- 
ministrators. General semantics will validate 
itself in practice only after a satisfactory 
educational methodology has been formu- 
lated and applied. The contributions to this 
volume, only a few of which have been 
selected for special mention, represent the 
results of scattered pioneering efforts to 
arrive at some sound and fruitful operational 
methods in the classroom. More extensive 
institutional research is necessary, with re- 
sults that have been, empirically tested and 
verified, if teachers are to be convinced of 
the “practical” value of general semantics in 
education. The Institute of General Seman- 
tics is to be congratulated for publishing this 
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volume and continuing its educational efforts 
at a time like the present, when the energy, 
the wealth, and the manpower of the world 
are being tragically wasted in a war of 
mutual extermination. 


CHARLES I. GLICKSBERG 


South Side High School 
Newark, New Jersey 


CONVERSATION AS A PATTERN FOR ORAL 
CoMMUNICATION.—In preparing materials 
for high-school use, writers of textbooks 
on speech are faced, as are all writers, with 
certain problems of scope and emphasis. 
Some books stress a special problem of 
speech, such as voice production, delivery, 
development of ideas, radio speech, etc. 
Others regard all speech as a phase of the 
communication process and orient a compre- 
hensive discussion of all phases of speech 
around some core pattern of communication, 
such as conversation. A recent collabora- 
tion? endeavors to present such a compre- 
hensive view of the basic principles, tech- 
niques, and types of speech. 

The book is organized into four main 
“blocks”: (1) “First Principles,” (2) “Speech 
Composition,” (3) “Public Speech,” and (4) 
“Interpretative Speech.” The first of these 
blocks presents the concept of conversation 
as the “basic pattern” of speech and dis- 
cusses the major problems of delivery. The 
selection and the organization of ideas in 
speech are discussed in the second block, 
while the third deals with the major types of 
public address. The final block considers 
the techniques of oral interpretation, with 
special attention given to the use of speech 
in the voice choir, on the radio, and in 
drama. The whole is prefaced by an appeal 
to the pupil under the caption “You Cannot 
Escape,” a dynamic plea for recognition of 
the fundamental importance of speech in life- 
activities. The Appendix suggests appro- 

* Lew Sarett, William Trufant Foster, and 
James H. McBurney, Speech: A High School 
Course. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943. Pp. 
iv+490. $1.84. 
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priate subjects for speeches, debates, and 
discussions and includes a selected list of 
modern plays. 

The scope of the book is broad and am- 
bitious. Noteworthy features of the volume 
are its crisp style, an abundance of exercise 
materials, and an apt use of illustrations, 
both verbal and pictorial. The sentences are 
short and direct and have the sparkling 
quality of good speech. Clarity of organiza- 
tion characterizes the presentation in each of 
the divisions of the book. The authors make 
effective use of the outline and the summary 
as teaching devices. Many stimulating ex- 
ercises and references to the current public 
scene serve to divide the text into small com- 
pactly presented units. The illustrations, 
most of which have a functional relation to 
the text, are especially apt in those cases in 
which illustrations of school speech activities 
are paralleled by those of corresponding life- 
situations. 

The comprehensive character of the vol- 
ume tends to place a restriction on the treat- 
ment of some topics and certain phases of 
oral expression. Some readers may consider 
the brief discussion of radio speech and that 
of dramatics unsatisfactory, believing that 
these subjects require fuller treatment. 
Others may question whether these topics 
are properly included in a general textbook on 
speech. On the whole, however, the book 
may be considered very satisfactory for use 
with high-school classes in the study of the 
major aspects of speech. 

THEODORE L. HARRIS 

Allegheny College 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


INTERPRETING DEMOCRACY THROUGH LIT- 
ERATURE.—The realization is spreading, al- 
though it has not yet reached many of the 
“committees on Americanism,” that an 
understanding of American democracy means 
more than the ability to repeat systematical 
information regarding personalities, events, 
charters, declarations, etc., that the ideas 
and attitudes basic to democracy are the im- 
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portant considerations. However, to teach 
democratic ideas and attitudes is more 
difficult than to teach a capacity to verbalize. 
A new selection’ of writings by American 
authors on aspects of America, past and 
present, aims to give the high-school teacher 
materials with which to begin this urgent 
task. 

The editors have worked on the premise 
that pupils may obtain an insight into 
democratic values as well from short stories, 
biographical and autobiographical sketches, 
one-act plays, and poetry as from more 
formal materials. The selections are di- 
vided into three parts. In the first are those 
centering in the themes of human relations 
and the place of work in America. The 
themes of the second part are how our 
liberties were won, high points in the Union’s 
development, and the promises of America. 
The third considers the individual’s relation 
to himself and some problems facing de- 
mocracy. Short introductions seek to pre- 
pare the student for these themes. 

Although it cannot be said that the 
writing assembled to illustrate each of these 
themes does not actually fulfil its purpose, 
still it might be argued that the illustration 
is sometimes one-sided. The sketches which 
point out the difficulties in human relations 
allow a student to approach much closer to 
reality in that sector than do the selections 
showing what kind of a land of promise 
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America has been. Many of the latter skirt 
the problem of racial tolerance without 
actually engaging it; nowhere is it inti- 
mated that intolerance is an active force 
working against many Americans today. To 
show students that our country is inspiring 
is a worthy aim, but to imply that it is 
perfect is a questionable procedure. 

The selections themselves cover a con- 
siderable range of form, maturity level, and 
novelty. There are several of those pieces 
with which the high-school pupil is gen- 
erally expected to become acquainted, but 
the greater part of the book is made up of 
selections which the high-school pupil 
would not ordinarily encounter elsewhere. 
The editors have recognized the appropriate- 
ness for adolescents of Clarence Day’s humor. 
Louis Adamic, Stoyan Pribichevich, and 
Vincent Sheean have contributed stimulating 
essays. There is also a liberal sprinkling of 
action stories. Two of the four short plays 
are in the form of radio scripts. Thus the 
materials in this book range from those re- 
quiring a fair amount of maturity in the 
reader to those which would engage the at- 
tention of pupils with as yet undeveloped 
tastes. There are extended book lists to 
encourage further reading. This anthology 
should prove of value to schools trying to 
meet the problem of interpreting our national 
values to adolescents. 

Jay WILLIAMS 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


Adapting Reading Programs to Wartime 
Needs. Compiled and edited by William 
S. Gray. Proceedings of the Conference 
on Reading Held at the University of 
Chicago, Vol V. Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 57. Chicago: 


Olga Perschbacher and Dorothy Wilde, 
America Speaking. Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1943. Pp. x+470. $1.60. 


Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1943. Pp. viii+284. $2.00. 
BROWNELL, A., and CARPER, Doris 

V. Learning the Multiplication Combina- 
tions. Duke University Research Studies 
in Education, No. 7. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1943. 

Pp. xii+178. $2.00. 

Claremont Colleges Reading Conference, 
July 12-17, 1943: “Eighth Yearbook.” 
Sponsored by Claremont Colleges and 
Alpha Iota Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 
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Claremont, California: Claremont Col- 
leges Library, 1943. Pp. 256 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

Educational Adjustments to War and Post- 
War Conditions. Baltimore: City of 
Baltimore Department of Education, 
1943. Pp. 238. 

War and Post-war Responsibilities of Ameri- 
can Schools. Compiled and edited by Wil- 
liam C. Reavis. Proceedings of the 


Twelfth Annual Conference for Adminis- 
trative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools, Vol. VI. Chicago: Department 
of Education, University of Chicago, 
1943. Pp. vi+180. $2.00. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


Brown, Rosert T. Modern Latin Con- 
versation. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1943. Pp. vi+58. $0.40. 

DARINGER, HELEN FERN, and SWEENEY, 
Frances G. Young America’s English, 
Book III. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1943. Pp. xiv 
+456. $1.40. 

JEWETT, ELEANORE Myers. Told on the 
King’s Highway.. New York: Viking 
Press, 1943. Pp. 246. $2.50. 

Mosetey, Teacher’s Manual: 
For Military, Marine, Vocational, and In- 
dustrial Training. New York: Cornell 
Maritime Press, 1943. Pp. x+208. $2.00. 

Prttuca, GEORGE E. Science Excursions into 
the Community: A Handbook for Teachers 
of Grades Four through Eight. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1943. Pp. viiit154. $1.75. 

Problems in American Life: Unit No. 16, 
America’s Schools, analysis by John Dale 
Russell, teaching aids by T. Eldon Jack- 
son, pp. 62; Unit No. 17, The Health of a 
Nation, analysis by Michael M. Davis 
and Bernhard J. Stern, teaching aids by 
Lavone A. Hanna, pp. 84; Unit No. 18, 
Politics in Action, analysis by Arthur N. 
Holcombe, teaching aids by James E. 
Downes, pp. 56. Washington: National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
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pals and National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1943. $0.30 (each). 

SCHORLING, RALEIGH; CLARK, JOHN R.; and 
LANKFORD, Francis G., Jr. Statistics: 
Collecting, Organizing, and Interpreting 
Data. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Co., 1943. Pp. iv+76. $0.44. 

Teacher's Guide to a Study Unit—Postwar 
World: Lesson Plans for Articles Appear- 
ing Every Week in Scholastic Magazine. 
New York: Scholastic Magazines, 1943. 
Pp. 32. 

Ten Lessons on Meat for Use in Schools. 
Chicago: Department of Home Econom- 
ics, National Live Stock and Meat Board 
(407 South Dearborn Street), 1943 (sixth 
edition). Pp. 138. $0.10. 

TreGs, Ernest W., and CLARK, WILLIS W. 
Progressive Achievement Tests: Primary 
Battery, Grades 1-3; Elementary Battery, 
Grades 4, 5, and 6; Intermediate Battery, 
Grades 7, 8, and 9. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: California Test Bureau (5916 
Hollywood Boulevard), 1943. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


BENEDICT, RutH, and WELTFISH, GENE. The 
Races of Mankind. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, No. 85. New York: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc. (30 Rockefeller Plaza), 
1943. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Consumer Problems in Wartime America. 
Prepared as a Guide for Consumer 
Counselors“and Teachers. Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 9, 1942-3. Brooklyn, New 
York: Board of Education of the City of 
New York. Pp. 32. 

Determining Readiness for Reading. Prepared 
by Division of Tests and Measurements. 
Educational Research Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Reference, Research and 
Statistics, No. 6. Brooklyn, New York: 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1943. Pp. vi+5o. 

Distributive Education in California. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. XII, No. 9. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1943. Pp. viii+3o. 
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FENTON, NorMAN. The Counselor’s Ap- 
proach to the Home. School Case Work 
Manuals, No. 1. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 
1943. Pp. 32. $0.50. 

FENTON, Norman. The Counselor’s Inter- 
view with the Student. School Case Work 
Manuals, No. 2. Stanford University, 
California: Stanford University Press, 
1943. Pp. 36. $0.50. 

Follow the Flag. Children’s Books, List No. 
3. Planned and Selected by the Council 
on Books in Wartime. New York: Coun- 
cil on Books in Wartime, Inc. (400 Madi- 
son Avenue). 

The Function of a University in a Modern 
Community. Association of University 
Professors of Allied Countries in Great 
Britain, Educational Conference, May 11, 
1943. Oxford, England: Basil Blackwell, 
1943. (New York: William Salloch, 344 
Seventeenth Street.) Pp. vit+58. $0.40. 

GRIEDER, CALvin. A Critical Analysis of the 
Planning of Disbursements in Colorado 
School Districts. University of Colorado 
Bulletin, Vol. XLIII, No. 16, General 
Series No. 519. Boulder, Colorado: Uni- 
versity of Colorado, 1943. Pp. 24. 

Hamun, HerBert McNEE, and SANFORD, 
Cartes Witson. The Place of Agri- 
culture in the Secondary School Program. 
University High School Series, No. 2. 
University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XLI, 
No. 12. Urbana, Illinois: University of 
Illinois, 1943. Pp. 38. 

The Health of Children in Occupied Europe. 
Montreal, Canada: International Labor 
Office, 1943. (Sales and distribution: 734 
Jackson Place, Washington, D.C.) Pp. 
38. $0.25. 

High-School Methods with Slow Learners. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Education 
Association, Vol. XXI, No. 3. Washing- 
ton: Research Division of the National 
Education Association, 1943. Pp. 59-88. 
$0.25. 

INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Di- 
rector. Twenty-fourth Series, Bulletin 


No. 1. New York: Institute of Inter- 
national Education, Inc. (2 West Forty- 
fifth Street), 1943. Pp. 72. 

A Reader’s Guide to Education: Books about 
Education for Americans. Sponsored by 
the National Education Association and 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association. 
$0.05. 

SEALOCK, RicHarD B. The Geography of the 
War: A Bibliography. Booklist, Vol. XL, 
No. 1, Part II. Chicago: American Li- 
brary Association, 1943. Pp. 30-36. 
$0.25. 

Watson, Goopwin, and GLASER, EDWARD 
MAynarD. Watson-Glaser Tests of Criti- 
cal Thinking. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1943. $0.45 
(specimen set). 

UnitTED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 
Handbook on Physical Fitness for Students 

in Colleges and Universities. Prepared 
by a committee appointed by the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education with the 
collaboration of the U.S. Army, the 
U.S. Navy, the U.S. Public Health 
Service, and the Physical Fitness Di- 
vision of the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services. Pp. viii+-140. 
$0.25. 

Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 5, 
1943—Community War Services and 
the High-School Victory Corps. Pp. 52. 
$0.15. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution Showing the Oper- 
ations, Expenditures, and Condition of the 
Institution for the Year Ended June 30, 
1942. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1943. Pp. xiv+422. 

SmituH, Guy-HaRoLp, and Goop, Dorotay, 
with the collaboration of SHANNON: 
McCune. Japan: A Geographical View. 
American Geographical Society Special 
Publication No. 28. New York: Ameri- 
can Geographical Society (Broadway at 
156th Street), 1943. Pp. 104. $1.50. 
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